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Events of the Geek. 


Tue decision of the Labor Party’s Conference to 
reject or accept the passionately earnest invitation of 
revolutionary Russia to attend the International Socialist 
Conference at Stockholm, is not known as we go to press. 
Throughout the week the ‘‘ Times ’’ has kept up a daily 
agitation against acceptance, and its tame Labor 
organization, the British Workers’ League, has been hard 
at work. The decision is being arrived at as we 
write; and we can only summarize the earlier 
events. Mr. Thomas has spoken decidedly for going. 
The Trade Union Congress Executive is like the Labor 
Party Executive, friendly. So also are the Textile 
Workers, and we presume the Railwaymen. The Miners 
are divided, but seem to have been shaken on hearing 
the report of the Labor Party Executive. It is said 
that they now suggest delay, to allow delegates to consult 
their constituents again. In any event, it does not seem 
likely that the Miners’ Block Vote will be used against 
the proposal. Rumors, however have been current that 
Mr. Henderson has changed his mind, and that Mr. 
George, in spite of his attitude to the Paris visit, is hostile. 
The fatuous suggestion is made that a congress of Allied 
Socialists will meet the case. That is not what the 
Russians want; it is precisely what they do not want. 
It would deepen the chasm between the European masses, 
which they desire to bridge. 





Tue Prime Minister opened the National War Aims 
Committee on Saturday—the third anniversary of the 
war—in a speech which, save for one passage, is unlikely 
to hasten its close, It is a pity that he cannot describe 
a battle in which we were victors without depreciating 
the foe. Soldiers do not read these descriptions as 
compliments. The Prime Minister was entitled to 
argue that without the help of Great Britain in 1914, 
German power would have reaped not merely the suc- 
cesses of the war, but a supremacy so great as to leave 
only one first-rate Power, threatening the independence 
not only of Europe, but of America. Mr. George seemed 
to think that these perilous ambitions of Germany have 
been curtailed, or even made impossible. But he 
complained that even now when the Kaiser and Chan- 
cellor spoke of peace, they stuttered and stammered 
when they came to the word “ Restoration.’’ “ Before 
we enter a Peace Conference,’ he added, “they must 
learn to utter that word to begin with.’’ Then we 
could talk. We prefer Lord Grey’s word “ security ”’ to 
Mr. George’s “ restoration,’’ for it has a wider meaning. 

* * * 

We also think it a pity that German approaches are 
treated in a spirit of mockery. Real or unreal, they invite 
the most serious debate as well as the clearest rejoinder. 
Mr. George might also have set straight the account 
between Germany and ourselves, by clearing it at least of 
the ambiguity as to our trade policy after the war. He 
cannot fairly be called on to draft a treaty or set out 
territorial terms in detail. But he might challenge 
Germany to say whether, if the Allies took their hands 
off her after-war trade, she would take her hands off 
Belgium. That seems to us a fair basis for the demand 
of evacuation and the offer of a Conference. Mr. George 
said dramatically that after this war there must be “ no 
next time.’? That has always been our contention, But 
the abolition of war depends not merely on the issue of 
the fighting, but on the spirit and character of the peace 
and of the statesmen who negotiate it. On Wednesday 
Mr. George paid an eloquent and sincere tribute to the 
heroism of Serbia, and expressly joined her with 
Belgium as a case for “ unreserved ‘ restoration.’ ”’ 

* * * 

Tue Russian Ministerial crisis is over, and it has 
ended in the confirmation of M. Kerensky’s authority. 
On Thursday, he despaired of composing the differences 
among his colleagues, resigned office, and left Petrograd. 
His colleagues, however, summoned a general meeting of 
the Soviet, the Duma, and the Peasants’ Council, and 
this resulted in a measure of general agreement, and in 
an invitation to Kerensky to resume office. The news is 
very confused, but the main difficulties seemed to be these 
two: (1) The Cadets insisted that the Government must 
have dictatorial powers, and must shake itself free of the 
necessity of consulting the Soviet or the political parties ; 
(2) the Cadets also insisted that nothing should be done 
to carry out M. Tchernoff’s Socialistic land policy until 
the Constituent Assembly meets in mid-October. To 
some extent the result has been a compromise. 
M. Miliukoff and the more Conservative Cadets are not 
placated, but four Cadets of the Left Wing enter the 
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Ministry. On the other hand, M. Tcheidze, the Chair- 
man of the Soviet, expressed concern at the new 
tendencies, and M. Tseretelli, the Social-Democrat 
leader (Minimalist) in the late Ministry, has declined 
to enter the new combination. M. Tchernoff, though 
fiercely assailed with charges of pro-Germanism, main- 
tains his position, and will continue his land policy. 
* * * 


On the whole, the new Cabinet is likely to be 
somewhat more independent of the Soviet, but the 
Socialist Ministers are still bound to consult their 
parties, which thus retain a measure of control. The 
official programme is unchanged, with revision of war- 
aims as its chief point. The Soviet announces that it 
is about to issue “a proclamation to the peoples of the 
whole world pointing out the tragic position in which 
the further continuance of the war would place them.’’ 
The most anxious corner at this moment is the Ukraine. 
Its autonomous Provisional Government has issued a 
proclamation in which it bids the people remain in their 
homes if the Germans invade them, and assures them that 
its Militia will continue to act, and that its ‘“ various 
institutions will be maintained.’’ This comes very near 
to a declaration of neutrality as between Russia and 
Germany, though we can hardly imagine that the 
Ukraine would accept independence from a German 
invader. It is, of course, doubtful whether this 
Ukrainian Provisional Government really speaks for 
the majority of the people in the vast region between 
Kief and Odessa. 

- ~ « 


AFTER an unusually long delay, Dr. Michaelis has 
composed his Imperial and Prussian Ministries, and in 
both combinations a large number of new men are 
included. The German Press is generally hostile, and 
outspoken in its dissatisfaction. This gives us the real 
measure of the democratic movement, and suggests that 
it is much stronger outside the Reichstag than within it. 
Judged by the past standards, the new Ministries register 
an advance, but clearly it is so inadequate by the new 
standards as to bring its author no credit whatever. For 
the first time in history, two Parliamentarians are 
included. The Imperial Constitution expressly forbids 
deputies to take office, and, presumably, they will have 
to resign their seats. Dr. Spahn, the Centre leader, is 
the new Prussian Minister of Justice. A leading 
National Liberal deputy, Dr. von Krause, becomes the 
Imperial Minister of Justice. A Socialist, Herr August 
Miiller, who in 1899 was sent to prison for /ése majesté, 
is Under-Secretary in the Food Control] Department. 
Two Burgomasters, Herren von Wallraf and Schwander 
(of Cologne and Strassburg), who, though officials, belong 
to a popular type, are also included in the Imperial 
Ministry. These novelties would, in normal times, have 
seemed important. That they count to-day for less than 
nothing is a sign that German public opinion is really 


awake. 
* * * 


Wiru these exceptions, the two Ministries are com- 
posed, as usual, exclusively of officials. The most 
important nomination is that of Dr. Helfferich as Vice- 
Chancellor—a new post. His speeches as Minister of 
Finance were violent and irresponsible, but he is 
regarded in Germany as a man of middle views, neither 
Junker nor reformer. The appointment of Herr von 
Kiihlmann, who knows England and Turkey well, and is 
undoubtedly able, is approved by the Left but fiercely 
attacked by the Junker Press, which regards him as 
a partisan of an understanding with England. On the 
whole, “ Vorwirts’’ may be right in describing the 
combination as “ an evidence of Liberal bureaucratism,”’ 
but for such a tendency the German people has no longer 
any use or sympathy. What is significant is that the 
attacks come not merely from the Radical “ Tageblatt,”’ 
but also from the “ Lokalanzeiger,’’ a prosperous non- 
party newspaper, of balancing opinions, run for business, 
with strong semi-official ties, which would not express 
a hostile opinion, unless it judged that its immense 
middle-class public in the capital demanded such an 








attitude. There is no sign that the Centre, as a whole, 
has been appreciably placated by the inclusion of its 
leader, Dr. Spahn. 

* * 

THe Russian military situation is extremely 
interesting if we can regard it from a detached point 
of view. The whole of Galicia up to Brody has been 
re-occupied by the enemy, and almost the whole of 
the Bukovina has gone. Generals Bohm Ermolli, 
Litzmann, Krit, and the Archduke Joseph, have had 
two weeks of consistent successes. On the morning of 
August 3rd, General Krit entered Czernovitz from the 
north as the Archduke Joseph was entering it from the 
west, and the flags were hoisted and guns fired in Berlin. 
The advance continued, Dorna Vatra was evacuated, 
and the enemy have drawn their line across the extreme 
western corner of Roumania. The Emperor Karl has 
entered Czernovitz, and this ill-fated city has had 
another change of Government. The positions resulting 
from the German and Austrian successes were such as 
to place the Roumanian part of Moldavia in jeopardy. 
From Chotin to Galatz Moldavia lay as a rough are 
upon its chord, and Mackensen seized the opportunity 
to deliver a blow north of Foczani as an attempt to 
force the Allies back to the chord. The Russian positions 
are said to have been stormed and over 3,000 prisoners 
taken. There have been no developments of this thrust, 
but already the position of Moldavia is far from 
reassuring. With the recapture of the Bukovina the 
communications behind the Allied lines have become 
much worse. Russia is necessarily the base for 
Roumania, and between Galatz and Sereth there is only 
one railway line, connecting Jassy and Odessa. The 
north-western frontier of Moldavia is not very easy to 
defend, and the Allied alignment between Chotin and 
Galatz is such that very little would be necessary to 
make the position of the troops in North-Eastern 
Moldavia almost untenable. 

7 * * 


But when we have said this we have said the worst. 
It was announced recently that the Russian retreat has 
become strategic, and the method of the retreat and the 
present situation support this view. A sharp counter- 
attack near Chotin gave the Russians 300 prisoners, and 
our Ally still maintains himself over the Galician 
frontier at Brody and in the Bukovina at Suczava. The 
resistance has perceptibly hardened, but we have 
still no means to gauge the recovery. But the 
retreat has been more orderly and less compelled than 
the Grand Duke’s retreat in 1915. The enemy com- 
muniqués have not claimed any large ‘captures of 
prisoners, though it is probably due to their seizure of 
the Russian munition supplies that some of the soldiers 
have only had stones as weapons. Still, the situation is 
clearing up, and we have every hope that the Russians 
will protect the part of Roumania still in our hands from 
the fate of Serbia. One of Korniloff’s conditions of 
accepting the chief command was that there should 
be no interference with his orders and appointments. 
We have no material on which to found any judgment 
as to his military fitness for the supreme command, but 
he has shown himself to be possessed of sound tactical 
ability and of sufficient resolution to cope with the 
anarchy which was resulting in the exposure of the loyal 
troops. If he can protect the Russian frontier and the 
northern frontier of Roumania, the net gain of Germany 
from the offensive will be merely the reoccupied territory 
which she will have purchased by a far from negligible 
loss of men and a greater strain on her transport. 


* * * 


Durinc August 3rd the British again established 
themselves in St. Julien, and improved their positions at 
Monchy and Hollebeke. At this village the fighting has 
been extremely heavy. It lies in a slight pocket of the 
British line and the Germans obviously wish to establish 
themselves more securely there in order to be on the flank 
of a further advance. On Sunday, after a violent 
bombardment, the Germans secured a footing in 
Hollebeke only to be turned out almost immediately. 
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Another attack on Monday evening was checked before 
reaching the British lines. The tendency to depreciate 
the recent victory, though largely due to the short-sighted 
preliminary advertisement given to the offensive by the 
military authorities, is unjust. It was a greater victory 
in itself than that of Messines Ridge. The positions had 
been elaborated by the Germans with the utmost care 
and the alignment of the front in this area is such that 
any considerable advance is of the highest importance as 
weakening the German hold on Flanders. The German 
military critics realize the possibilities of the situation 
more clearly than our own writers. There have been 
some slight advances on the Lens sector. Otherwise the 
Western front seems given over to minor operations. But 
greater events are bound to follow as soon as the weather 
settles down. 
+ * + 


Mr. GerarD, lately the United States Ambassador 
to Germany, has published a message to Mr. Wilson 
which the Kaiser wrote in his presence on August 10th, 
1914. The chief points of this communication were :— 

(1) That King George had promised that England 
would remain neutral, and had ‘‘ ordered ’’ his Govern- 
ment to refrain from provocative preparations. 

(2) That Sir Edward Grey had said that England 
would only come in if France were likely to be crushed. 

(3) That in accordance with our King’s desire, he had 
transmitted to Vienna the British proposal of an Aus- 
trian occupation of Belgrade as a guarantee. 

(4) That the Russian mobilization intervened and 
stopped these negotiations. 

(5) That, on his proposal to leave France alone if 
we guaranteed her neutrality, we shifted our ground to 
Belgium, “which had to be violated by Germany on 
strategical grounds.”’ 

These statements show that there must have been 
some misapprehension, and whatever King George said 
or did, he never could have “ordered’’ the British 
Government to do, or abstain from doing, anything. The 
priority of mobilization as between Germany and Russia, 
is unquestionably a matter of doubt, but that of Russia 
was probably hastened by the false statement of the 
‘* Lokalanzeiger,’’ that German mobilization had taken 
place. Some confusion did, we think, occur which, but 
for Germany’s monstrous hurry, might have been cleared 
up. But there was no machinery of peace, and there 
was always the forcing will of the soldiers. 


* * * 


In his foreword to ‘“‘ My Four Years in Germany,”’ at 
present being published in the “Daily Telegraph,” 
Mr. J. W. Gerard gives an estimate of the army which 
Germany has at present under arms. It puts the present 
“ effectives under arms at 9,000,000,” and states that, 
“ because of their experience in two and a-half years of 
war, they are better and more efficient soldiers than at 
the time when they were called to the colors.’’ It is 
but just to add that the book was written some time 
ago; but no reasonable modifications in his statement 
could make it reasonable. For Mr. Gerard puts the 
definite losses at 2,500,000, and presumably these men 
were actually in the firing line. But the number of men 
with full experience of the war is probably no greater 
on the German side than on the Allied. And we may 
be reassured that if Germany has 9,000,000 men, and 
they can do no more than they are doing at this moment, 
then we need fear them no more than if they were the 
5,000,000 of mixed value which we guess them to be. 

* * * 


Lorp IstincTon’s speech in Oxford last Wednesday 
was another instance of the good that may possibly come 
out of the war, in spite of the incalculable evil. As 
former Chairman of the Indian Public Services Com- 
mission, the Under-Secretary for India enjoys the rare 
advantage of knowing something about the subject of 
his administration—an advantage which Mr. Montagu 
shares with him. From such a combination some 
measure of reform might well be expected ; and, indeed, 
it required no special knowledge to perceive that not 
only the great services freely offered and finely per- 





formed by Indians at the very beginning of the war, 
but the reasonable demands so persistently urged by the 
Indian National Congress and the Moslem League must 
be favorably considered if the restlessness and chafing 
of the last ten years are to be justly appeased. Before 
the Morley-Minto Act of 1909, the Indians had no real 
voice in the government of their own country, and 
representation, even on the most limited basis, was 
almost unknown. That Act made a beginning, but was 
industriously thwarted by the great majority of the 
British Civil Servants accustomed to act with paternal 
functions, and carrying on that enervating kind of 
government with conspicuous honesty and fair success. 
In consequence, even the Legislative Councils upon 
which Indians were most fully represented, though in 
a perpetual minority, became little better than advising 
committees without active power. 


7 . . 


In protest, nineteen members of the Imperial Legis- 
lative Council (upon which only twenty-five elected 
Indian members sit out of a total of sixty-seven) pub- 
lished the Memorandum of last October, suggesting 
thirteen proposals for further immediate reform. It was 
these suggestions which Lord Islington partly criticized, 
and partly seemed inclined to concede. He disapproved 
of the proposals that half the members of all Executive 
Councils should be Indians, and that a majority upon 
all Legislative Councils should be elected members, while 
both the Imperial Legislative Council and the Provincial 
Legislative Council should receive definite power of legis- 
lation upon all purely Indian affairs. Upon the repeated 
and just demand to abolish the Secretary of State’s 
Council in Whitehall, and lay the expenses of the Indian 
Office upon this country instead of India, he reserved 
opinion. Nor is he reported to have replied to the equally 
persistent demand for the repeal of the Arms Act, and 
the granting of commissions in the Indian Army to suit- 
able Indian youths. But he was inclined to yield further 
control of taxation, at all events to local and provincial 
governments. His idea is, in fact, a gradual extension 
of decentralization, beginning with encouragement to 
the “ punchayats ’’ (bodies of five elected by the village), 
the municipalities, district boards, and so upwards. His 
ideal is a responsible Indian Government within the 
Empire—a Federation of self-governing States, which he 
compared with Australia. Coming from such a quarter, 
this marks a great advance. The Indian National Con- 
gress itself has never asked more than Colonial self- 
government. 

* * * 


WE are glad to see that the House of Commons has 
just passed the alternative vote (by a majority of one), 
and has slightly compensated for its vote against P. R. 
for the present body of constituencies by setting it up 
for the Universities. If the system is finally excluded 
from the country, the Universities will make a good trial 
ground. Who can tell? P. R. might even make them 
think. 


* * _ 


Tue fruits of Mr. Macpherson’s cross-examination 
by the Committee on the Review of Exceptions Act can 
hardly be passed over by the House whose credit they 
concern. Mr. Macpherson admitted that he had “on 
more than one occasion ’’ assured the House that “ no 
instructions, oral or other,’’ had been issued except 
under Army Council orders, that the Keogh instruction 
violated this condition, and that he had never seen it till 
it was in print; but that he had not misled the House 
of Commons, and had, indeed, been perfectly frank 
with it. We suppose there is a sense in which a perfect 
lie can be perfectly frank, and this is what the House of 
Commons was told. Mr. Macpherson’s defence of himself 
is that he told it innocently, and of the War Office that 
they make some verbal distinction between ‘“ secret ’’ 
and “ confidential ’’ documents. But if Mr. Macpherson 
was deceived (as he has been over and over again), how 
can he in honor retain his service with his deceivers? And 
as the House was in any case deceived, what does it 


' propose to do with Mr. Macpherson ? 
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Politics and Affairs. 





HOW TO PLAY THE GERMAN GAME. 


THE circumstances in which the British Labor Party 
has had to decide whether it should accept the Russian- 
Scandinavian invitation to Stockholm, have made its 
choice a capital event of the war. If British Labor and 
French Socialism had been left to their own devices, 
without official pressure or public agitation, a decision 
to go to Stockholm might have made no deep or lasting 
effect on the public mind. We write before the 
momentous choice of our Labor Party is known. But 
this one may with confidence say, that if it should elect 
to go, its decision will be at once the salvation of the 
Alliance, and a rude check to the party whose policy 
would destroy it. The “Times”’ has kept up a con- 
tinuous daily bombardment against the idea of a 
Conference: Mr. Bonar Law has expressed himself with 
a bluntness which in normal times would have made it 
impossible that he and Mr. Henderson should remain 
in the same Cabinet, while in France an even sharper 
and more authoritative tone has been used by M. Ribot. 
Whether Mr. Law, M. Ribot, and Lord Northcliffe were 
wise to stake so much of their prestige on the result, 
the event will show. They have made the issue, and the 
issue now is, whether the organized workers of the 
Entente dare to follow a policy of their own. For our 
part, we have looked from the first to this Conference 
for an initiative which may save civilization. The 
statesmen occupy a position of almost inconceivable 
difficulty. They cannot seem to be ready for peace 
without some risk of misconstruction by the enemy. 
We suspect that most wars have been prolonged 
unnecessarily by this consideration. Failing some such 
conversation in a wayside inn as Lord Rosebery 
suggested in the Boer War, an unofficial conference 
between delegates from the masses of the belligerent 
peoples is the obvious way of escape. It is a first right 
of democracy, but it is also a real way of escape from 
a practical difficulty. If all the Governments involved 
in the war really are ready for an honorable peace by 
negotiation, Stockholm will furnish its basis. It will in 
that case be followed by a general chorus of relief and 
assent, and we may expect a series of official declarations 
which will express a readiness to conclude peace on 
something like the Stockholm terms. If, on the other 
hand, some Governments are decidedly holding out for 
gains and aggrandizements wholly inconsistent with this 
basis, the war will go on with less of the present sense 
that we are slaughtering each other in the dark, and 
the more reasonable popular elements will have had 
their cue to overthrow the leaders who will stand con- 
fessed as the obstacles to peace. This may be an optimistic 
forecast. It implies immense self-restraint and much 
wisdom on the part of those who will lead at Stockholm. 
The worst that could happen would be the break-up of 
the Conference without the attainment of any positive 
and unanimous result. In that case we shall be poorer 
by a hope, but by nothing more substantial. 

The more responsible opponents of the Conference 
have made little attempt to face the probable conse- 
quences of an adverse decision. It is much too late for 
general arguments about the inadvisability of any 
unofficial Conference whatever. We can understand 
the objections of the official mind, which would prefer 
to exclude all inexpert laymen from any handling of 
international questions. The opponents of any Con- 
ference failed to strangle the idea at birth, and what 
they have now to face are the consequences of a British 





veto upon it. The whole world knows now that 
Russian, French, German, Austrian, and presumably 
Italian Socialists are ready, and for the most part eager, 
to join in restoring the International, and in using it 
to prepare peace. If our Labor Party, under pressure 
from our middle-class and from the Government, alone 
stands out, it will be said that this country is the 
obstacle to the restoration of European peace. A 
common sentiment would then unite the enemy and the 
Allied proletariats, and it would be directed against us. 
If the Labor Party gives an adverse vote, the Govern- 
ment may then be tempted to wreck the Conference 
altogether by refusing passports to our minority and 
to the French and Italian delegations. That might not 
suffice to prevent a meeting. The Russians and the 
Germans will certainly attend it. The latter will then, 
of course, strain every nerve to reach an agreement, and 
from the moment of their success a separate peace 
would be a possibility, if not a probability. So long as 
the Germans were so clumsy as to offer terms to Russia 
which met only her own demands and ignored the case 
of her Allies, as in the tactless Grimm-Hoffmann 
telegram, there was no risk of a separate agreement. 
We do not believe that Russia will ever make peace until 
she has some assurances about Belgium and Northern 
France. These she will get in good faith from the 
German Socialists at Stockholm, and in some form the 
German Government, if it is adroit, may ratify them. 

At that moment the real temptation would begin. 
Let us attempt to see as the Russians would then see it, 
how things would look after a successful Russo-German 
Conference at Stockholm. It would have drafted what 
on paper looked like a reasonable peace. It would have 
met Russia’s individual claims, modest as they are sure 
to be. It would have pronounced against the annexa- 
tion of Belgium and Northern France. It might get 
from the German Chancellor some endorsement of its 
main points. “ Why, then’’ the Russians would ask, 
“should we fight on? The prolongation of the war 
means ruin to us. It is our Imperialist Allies and not 
the enemy, who oppose peace.’’ It might in these 
conditions require more than the magnetism of a 
Kerensky to resist the popular impulse to liquidate the 
war on terms which seemed to save Russian honor. 
That is the obvious, the inevitable, danger which lurks 
in a refusal to go to Stockholm, and it is this prospect, 
or some similar reading of it, which has influenced 
Mr. Henderson to favor the Conference. 

There is, in this country, a perfectly proper disposi- 
tion to remind Russia of her obligation of loyalty to 
the Entente. Our anxiety about Russia’s loyalty to us 
has not yet led British opinion to be sufficiently self- 
critical about our own loyalty to Russia. In one sense, 
we are, and shall be, a model of loyalty. We shall refuse 
nothing, in reason, to our Ally for which she might 
ask—neither Constantinople. nor Armenia, nor 
Eastern Galicia. We shall supply ker with loans and 
munitions so long as she makes any military use of them. 
Our loyalty in these respects is faultless. It is put to 
a severer test, when Russia, as she nears the end of her 
staying power, and feels the increasing pressure of her 
domestic problems, implores us, by revising our war- 
aims and by favoring the Stockholm Conference, to 
hasten a general peace. When Allies conclude a pact 
to make war and peace in common a good deal is under- 
stood. In fixing the objects to be achieved, and the 
duration of the struggle, the interest of all the partners 
must be taken into account. The weaker members may 
be called on to show endurance ; but the strong, the rich, 
the secure, must not ignore the trials of a less fortunate 
ally. Russia does not ask us to think of peace, if peace 
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were to mean the abandonment of an essential purpose 
which may be attainable by further perseverance. But 
she does implore us to prune our ambitions, lest it be 
some superfluous, or even mischievous, claim which stands 
in the way of a good and early settlement. Each Ally 
has something which it may possibly gain by further 
fighting, and that something is often knit about the 
fibres of the nation’s heart. It may gain a national 
dream, the reunion of a race, some satisfaction of a just 
and great ideal by fighting on. Russia, on the contrary, 
feels that she risks everything that she seemed to have 
won. Her triumph, her glory, in this war is her victory 
over her own autocracy. If the war lengthens out, if 
famine, and perhaps civil strife, should be added to 
bankruptcy and defeat, Russia may find that her prestige 
in the world has been compromised for a generation, that 
her composite dominions have fallen asunder, that she 


obedience. We do not believe in the triumph of any 
kind of authoritative reaction in Russia, “ bourgeois,’’ 
military, or royalist. The Tzar has disappeared, and 
there is no Pretender. But the Russian temperament 
is subject to depression, to epidemics of apathy, or even 
to contagions of despair, and if one of these fits were 
to set in, or the winter brought famine after the hope 
of peace had gone, the chaos might be irremediable, 
and accident might throw up a dictator. The root of 
the matter, as we read the Russian character with its 
strange alternations of heroism and passivity, is that a 
rational, tolerant, democratic solution will be found 
for the appallingly difficult internal question, so long 
as Russia hopes. She will lose hope only if peace is 
denied. She needs this hope and this peace so pro- 
foundly that she may snatch it, if it seems to her that 
we are egoistic in denying it. The significance of a 
decision to go to Stockholm is that it will once more 
awaken hope in Russia. 








has missed the chance of a solution of her land question, 
and that her brief glimpse of liberty was the prelude 
only to some new phase of despotism. 

“ Surely,’’ the reader will object, “ this is all unduly 
pessimistic. The Leninites have been crushed. The 
Army is returning to discipline. Kerensky seems firmly 
seated in power.”’ The objection ignores the central fact 
that Kerensky himself, and indeed everyone who counts 
for anything in Russia, with the single exception of 
M. Miliukoff, calls for the revision of our war-aims, and 
desires an early general peace. 
influence of Russia within the Yniente would be enhanced 
if she managed to make a successful offensive, just as 
he sees now that she is lost if she fails to maintain a 
disciplined defensive front. But the new Cabinet, like 
its two predecessors, is committed to the expedient of a 
Conference, at which our war-aims must be revised, with 


Kerensky saw that the 


a view to an early settlement. Even Kerensky, with the 
backing of a wide selection of party-leaders in his new 
Cabinet, has a task of great difficulty before him. A 
Leninite revolt has been crushed, but 
return to 


it has entailed a 


Press-censorship and similar repressive 
measures, which will try the temper of a country in the 
full flood of revolution. 


“* Soviet ”’ 


The understanding with the 
will, we fully believe, be preserved. But an 
Army which has lived for half-a-year on public meetings 
cannot easily be brought back to the simple, old rule of 
unquestioning obedience under pain of death. The prob- 
lem of the non-Russian nationalities is still acute. In 
Finland, after the refusal of a loan and the passing of 
an unacceptable Constitution, M. Kerensky’s Govern- 
ment has had to dissolve the Diet. In the Ukraine, 
which the Germans are on the point of entering, the 
autonomous Government has advised the inhabitants to 
remain quietly in their villages, as though the imminent 
invasion were The 
economic outlook points to famine and shortage of food, 
as the result of lack of transport rather than of supplies. 
The workers of all grades demand large increases of wages, 
not necessarily excessive in face of the rise of prices, which 
are so fantastic that money has almost ceased to have an 
ascertainable value. Meanwhile, M. Tchernoff, the 
hotly-criticized Socialist Minister of Agriculture, has 
carried his point, and will promulgate a plan of land- 
settlement before the Constituent Assembly meets. That 
means that no one seriously expects it to meet at 
the appointed mid-October. The 
diate believe, greatly improved. 
But if the war goes remorselessly and intermittently on, 
not for months, but for years, the ultimate authority in 
Russia will be the 
whether it will be 


a matter of no concern to them. 


date in imme- 


situation is, we 


Army; and it remains to be seen 


a revolutionary army, obedient to 


the “ Soviet” (if to anyone), or an army which General 
Korniloff has again brought to a condition of automatic 





WHAT MR. GEORGE MIGHT HAVE SAID. 


THosE of us who remain from this war,”’ 
| Wounded Tommy,’’ “ feel certain that you at home do 
| not realize what it is. If you did, we believe that it 

would end.’”’ And he admonitory, and 
perhaps inconsiderate word, addressed to the class, here 
and elsewhere, whom he describes as ‘“ The Great Ones.’’ 
‘ Either,’’ he says, “ give us peace, or elsé, failing that, 
recognize the fact that you are failures. Abdicate your 
titles: come down from your positions. Admit that you 
are no earthly use where you are, and let those who 
believe that they can save us have a chance.’’ Now, we 
| shall be loth to attach our Prime Minister to this soldier’s 
| somewhat contemptuous category of uselessness, But 
Mr. George’s methods of controversy do seem to us 
subject to a very serious discount. The war is one of the 
| most frightful disasters the world has ever known, not 
| only because of the unequalled area and intensity of the 
| suffering it causes, but because it has opened an almost 
mortal wouad in the bosom of society, which the entire 
| college of its physicians will find it hard to close. There- 
fore it calls on them for an unusual effort of skill, 
| originality, and moral energy. But Mr. George 
| treats the war as matter for debate in the usual forensic 
| way; is quick-witted and clever, attacks the other 
| 


writes “A 


) 
adds an 


party’s case and fences with his own, excites passion and 
spices it with mockery. This is current coin of politics, 
and Mr. George has passed sackfuls of it. A certain 
inspiriting quality we freely attribute to his oratory, 
which falls more readily on the ears of civilians than of 
soldiers. But as the war cannot be won even by good 
words, while the peace may be lost by bad ones, we shall 
take leave to throw the cheapest samples of Mr. George’s 
tender away, and try and realize a restricted profit from 
| the remainder. 
Let us first deal quickly, but not lightly, with the 
question of origins as he treated it in his Queen’s 
Hall speech. Mr. George assumed a German design to 
overwhelm Western Europe, and a successful British 
resolve to stop it, and asks what, in the event of British 
neutrality in 1914, would have befallen the precious 
fabric of French culture and independence, as well 
as the general liberties of the world. We shall 
not quarrel with that description. It was not 
we who forced Germany into war; it was Germany 
who would not let us stand out, without losing 
possession of our heritage of moral power. We 
pass over the controversy as to the priority of the 
German and the Russian mobilization. It seems to us 
clear that with her incomparable facilities for swift 
mobilization, Germany’s reckless haste made her 
the greater offender. But in each case Europe 
had to deal with a slippery and an aggressive Power: 
and there is ample proof that our Government did 
its best to restrain both. Nor need we dismiss the 
provocation. The murder of the Archduke was a crime, 
and its effect was to draw the two Central Powers 
together. Germany’s evil deed to the world was to turn 
that lesser evil into an immeasurably greater one. The 
wrong was not to her. 
adequate reparation to Austria. 





Her single task was to secure 
She chose instead the 
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arrogant course of laying Serbia at Austria’s feet. The 
quarrel was to be “ isolated,” and all intervention, even 
the friendly offices which England pressed upon her, 
refused. This course was pursued to the edge of the war, 
which governing Germany must have foreseen would 
come through Russia’s interest in the Near East and the 
general European entanglement. Then, too late, the 
Chancellor gave a slight and indecisive turn to the 
wheel. It is enough to quote the ‘‘ Frankfurter’s’”’ 
admission that he was thwarted by his ‘‘ enemies at 
home.’’ The people, indeed, were not involved. NoGerman 
Parliament save the Reichstag was summoned ; and even 
the party leaders were cajoled rather than truly and 
honestly consulted. Now, until the last few weeks 
those “enemies’’ of the world’s happiness and 
of Germany’s have remained in power and accomplished 
their will. The hope of peace hangs on the rival force 
which has at last raised its head from the ruin they have 
wrought. 

It is in this light of the still partial revival 
of Germany’s soul that men of conscience and of 
political skill must regard the political future of Europe. 
Germany’s crime was great. But it was not all crime 
that made the war. It was ignorance also, and fear. 
And it was want of means to put a brake on the well- 
oiled, quick-moving machinery of war. Now the con- 
sequence of this mixture of arrogance and nescience has 
been fearfully revealed toher. If Germany, corrupted by 
wealth and power, ever dreamt that war was a way of 
getting more of it, she has been undeceived, and has had 
a double lesson in the limits of her material strength and 
the falsity of her moral ideas. Now that disillusionment 
has followed on one awakening blow after the other, 
the “enemies ’’ have changed too. They have hastened 
to present a new moral front to the war, and to enlist in 
it the old ardor for German homes as against the 
new glamor of German ambitions. But this is the 
grand dilemma of German militarism. If the war is 
defensive, the peace can carry with it no shred of its 
material gains. The German people do not want them. 
They want to havedone with suffering. Therefore the pro- 
clamation of a policy of “ No Annexations ”’ tells its own 
tale. It is necessary in order to keep popular Germany in 
the war, and there can be no receding from it. 

Slowly, therefore, a new ‘‘ block ’’ is being formed, 
not merely of German parties, but of German opinion, 
resting on the discovery that war is a thing of no profit. 
What is our own contribution to it? It is impossible to 
blame a cautious approach. We think we have, 
or shall have, the German people. We have not got 
the German Government. An alert diplomacy would 
therefore step over the heads of the ‘“ enemies,’’ in 
order to get at the better German mind which they 
mastered in 1914. But if the approach is to 
succeed, it must be an intellectually honest one, and 
we must clear our own minds no less than those of our 
antagonist. Of all the Allies, Britain was the 
country least imperilled by the war. It was also the 
chief physical support of the Alliance. Disinterested 
and powerful, it could have opened out and sustained 
the great moral idea of a new international order, and 
impressed it on its associates by example no less than 
by precept. The German advance, imperfect as it 
is, would then have had the ground prepared for it. 
But has this real clearance of policy been effected? Mr. 
George declares that Germany speaks the word “ restora- 
tion ’’ with a stammering tongue, and it is true that we 
lack as yet a firm utterance on Belgium, a clear recantation 
of every aggrandizing scheme and purpose. Renunciation 
must be absolute. But if it comes, the gain to the 
Alliance is capital. Their cause will have won its 
great victory in the dethronement of a bad and 
dangerous political purpose and an insidious State 
morality. Only moral clarity cannot be for 
Germany alone. If the war is to recur, in German 
minds, to a defensive basis and a defensive ethic, popular 
Germany has at least a right to demand security for 
her future livelihood. In fact, the change of heart we 
desiderate cannot come without it. But that, again, 
depends on the withdrawal of the Paris scheme of 
trade boycott and preference. ‘“ We will say Confer- 
ence,’’ says Mr. George in effect, “if you will say 
Restoration.’’ “ But if we say Restoration,’’ Liberal and 





Socialist Germany may retort, ‘You must say the 
Open Door. Otherwise, there is not for us even a peace of 
status quo. There is, in fact, no modern Germany left, 
and the crushing of our militarism will be less obviously 
the result of the war than the suppression of our nation- 
hood and the strangling of our industrial life. We had 
rather fight on.’’ 

The moral is simple. So long as Germany wanted 
the price of blood, we could not talk to her. So long 
as we want a money price for our sacrifices, she is not 
likely to talk to us. That is the complete syllogism of 
the Queen’s Hall speech. All European statesmanship, 
even that of Russia, is “ stammering ’’ its “‘ buts’’ and 
blurring its positive forms of speech. Our “ buts”’ are 
‘Colonies’? and “ Mesopotamia.’’ Germany’s are 
Belgium and Alsace. But beneath these reserves there 
is a kind of sub-conscious agreement. Erase the war of 
ambition and pluck its Dead Sea fruits from the mind of 
statesmanship, and its phrases will adjust themselves to 
the new mentality. In concentrating on “ restoration,”’ 
Mr. George has at least reduced the area of verbal strife. 
But his real task, or that of his successor, is to purify 
and simplify its spiritual antagonism. 


THE DISCONTENT OF THE WORKMAN. 


Marx said that if England took the most conspicuous 
place in his black picture of capitalist industry, the 
explanation was partly to her credit. Nowhere else had 
the evils of society been exposed to the world with such 
candor by competent and independent Commissioners. 
This habit of inquiry and revelation is a tradition of 
our public life. In no other country can we imagine 
such reports as the reports of the Commissions on the 
Dardanelles and Mesopotamia appearing in the most 
critical days of a great war. The reports of the Com- 
missions on Industrial Unrest are a similar case. For, 
let there be no mistake about it, these reports are in 
substance a scathing criticism of rulers and officials, and 
almost everybody connected with the government of the 
nation during the war must accept his share of the blame. 
If the Commissioners had attributed this unrest to native 
sedition, to German gold, to original sin, as a nation, 
we should have felt the shame of it, but our rulers would 
have been less directly guilty. But these twenty or 
thirty Commissions, representing different atmospheres 
and different traditions of outlook and judgment, are 
unanimous in rejecting any such interpretation. They 
find, in fact, that the men of the nation are ready to make 
great sacrifices for the cause of the liberties of Europe, 
and that industrial discontent springs from suspicion and 
a sense of grievance for which Governments are 
responsible. 

If we consider the war in its beginnings and its early 
phases, we may say broadly that Germany had all 
the advantages of material equipment, and that we had 
the resources of moral power. Germany has known how 
to use her advantage to the full. Our Governments have 
lacked the imagination that was needed to foster and 
develop the vast power of popular indignation and 
popular faith. That is substantially the verdict of these 
Commissions. As we read their analysis of the different 
causes of unrest—profiteering, the working of the 
Military Service Acts, the working of the Munitions Acts, 
the danger to trade unionism, and in some places the 
unhealthy conditions of life thrust on the population, we 
see from first to last that it is no want of patriotism in 
the democracy, but the want of imagination in its rulers, 
that has broken the spell of our earlier idealism 

The Reports turn the tables very effectively on the 
recklessness that brought gross charges against the 
workpeople in the first panic about munitions. We 
all remember how the present Prime Minister accused 
the workmen of drinking and slacking. We do not 
doubt his sincerity, but the readiness to make charges 
of this kind with insufficient evidence is a graver 
fault in a statesman. What do we find on studying the 
Reports? Nowhere is it alleged that drinking has been 
excessive, and it is urged by several of the Commis- 
sioners that the scarcity of beer has been a serious 
handicap to the energy and strength of metal workers, 
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and others who have to face great and exhausting heat. 
And incidentally we come on such a phrase as this, 
which throws a terrible light on the lives of some, of 
the workpeople who were blamed with such precipitate 
severity: “ But for the fact that Barrow lies in a very 
isolated position, and that it is considered inadvisable 
to inform the public, through the medium of the Press, 
of many of the evil conditions of industrial life, we 
cannot believe that the facts we propose to set down 
could so long have remained actual conditions of 
domestic life in England in the twentieth century.’’ 
As for the facts that follow, we can only say that if 
they survive after the war, they will be a trumpet-call 
to revolution. 

The Commissioners report that the working classes 
are not unready to suffer privations, to undertake 
military service, and to concede many of their rights; but 
that they have been treated in such a manner as to 
make them suspicious of the sincerity of their rulers. 
High prices are a burden, but what has made them 
intolerable has been the belief that they are due to pro- 
fiteering. For that state of mind all our politicians are 
responsible. We remember the unfortunate utterances 
and the unfortunate neglects of the late Government. 
The present Government set up Lord Devonport as Food 
Controller, and his operations only increased suspicion. 
If the Government had gone boldly for heavy taxation 
they would have helped to keep prices down, and they 
would have made the working classes feel that there was 
some approach to equality of sacrifice. The advocates of 
this policy will have their hands strengthened by these 
reports. In the administration of munitions, the Com- 
missioners put their fingers on the mistakes that have 
often been exposed in these columns. There were two 
ways of maintaining discipline in the workshop, and the 
Government chose the wrong way. They were dealing 
with a nation full of zeal and purpose, accustomed to 
habits of self-government ; and instead of using the work- 
men’s associations, they preferred to introduce a new and 
provocative system of bureaucratic regulation. 

The workpeople have been made to feel, by 
the manner of administering both the Munitions 
Act and the Military Service Acts, that the restric- 
tion of their liberties has become an end _ in 
itself in the eyes of these rulers quite apart from the 
necessities of the war. Here is an excellent summary 
from the Report of the North-Eastern Area: “ While 
prices rise, and those who control the necessaries of life are 
making fortunes, the men cannot obtain by negotiation 
with the employers a single rise in wages without the 
consent of the Government. The leaving certificate 
system which bound the men and left the employer free 
to discharge them; the Military Service Act, which 
enabled an employer to part with a man for the Army, 
but left him free to refuse his transfer to another firm 
when he was wanted, and where perhaps he would have 
earned more; the vexatious experience of the men haled 
before local tribunals for trivial offences; the cruel 
suspension without pay of women engaged far from home, 
because the employer is not furnished with material, or 
for some other cause over which the employee has no 
control ; the fact that non-associated firms could disregard 
any increase of wages agreed to in associated firms, and 
yet keep the men; all these things and many other 
provocations rankle bitterly in the minds of the men.”’ 

As we read these reports, all telling the same tale of 
an estrangement that seems almost wilful, we can only 
rejoice that the Engineers’ strike has compelled the 
Government to reconsider its dangerous methods. The 
recent ballot has killed the proposal to extend dilution 
by law, and these reports will make every politician 
recognize that if we are to be saved from catastrophe, 
the workmen must be allowed to take their part in the 
work of the nation as free citizens. 





THE SALE OF SOULS. 


Lorp SELBoRNE is, we think, rightly moved in his 
endeavor to stop the sale of honors by shaming its 
conductors out of it. Like its first cousin, physical 





prostitution, it is a secret trade. Also like prostitution, 
it lives on the connivance of apparently respectable 
people, who either assume that it does not exist, or, like 
Lord Curzon, associate it with natural tendencies of 
human nature, and inevitable processes in the service 
of the State. The sale of souls and bodies goes on, as 
we fully admit, in both these provinces; but we are loth 
to regard either kind of transaction as indispensable. 
Lord Curzon’s precise opinion we do not know. He 
seemed divided between the contention that the sale of 
honors was a bad thing, but that it was dying out, as 
compared with the days when his own class exclusively 
conducted the business, and an inclination either to wink 
at the practice as a venial kind of snobbery, or even to 
rank it with the virtues. Our own view is a little clearer 
The root of our special British corruption is snobbery, 
and the root of snobbery is inequality. While we 
possess a Monarchy, a House of Lords, and a system of 
hereditary titles, inequality will remain. But as some 
snakes are poisonous and some are not, snobbery may 
be of a more or a less innocent type. You can buy a 
baronetcy, or you can toil meanly for it, or you can reach 
it by stooping from the higher walks of the spirit, such 
as science, literature, art, or the higher arts of politics, 
and grasping at an unreal distinction from the mass 
of the human fellowship. All that honest men like 
Lord Selborne propose to do is to stop the acquisition of 
baronetcies by money paid over the Party Whips’ 
counter. Lord Curzon says he never knew of such a 
case. ‘Sancta simplicitas!’’ was Lord Selborne’s 
commentary, which meant, we take it, “ Sancta 
stmulatio!’’ But if Lord Curzon is merely innocent, 
there is a way of keeping him so, and Lord Selborne 
indicated it. He proposes that in future the head of a 
yovernment, in conferring an honor, should state its 
grounds and should solemnly declare that no payment, 
direct or indirect, has been made in consideration of it. 
Hitherto Prime Ministers have escaped the censure 
that waits on complicity in a corrupt act by carefully 
not asking whether it has taken place. Lord Selborne 
proposes that they should ask, and should say that they 
have asked. That is all. And we have faith enough 
even in the nature of statesmen to think that that would 
be enough. 





A Dondon Miarp. 


Lonpon, Fripay. 

StockHoLM has brought us to the true political crisis 
of the war. If we had a statesman in power, ne would 
have brought us through it. Having only a clever 
manager, joined to the wrong people and the wrong kind 
of Government, we may miss it. Moved hither and 
thither, he lets one colleague report from Petrograd that 
the Conference must sit, and two others declare that if 
they can help it, it shall not. Confusion like this will 
go on until Mr. George’s menagerie gives place to some 
orderly form of Government. But the real test is 
Labor’s. Democracy has its sacred duty and true 
power of speech; straightway the press-ridden govern- 
ment-led section of the Labor Party claps a 
muzzle on its mouth. The people who try to run it in 
yoke to Northcliffism are quite unrepresentative: 
its best intellects are for the Conference. This cal- 
culation is by no means purely pacifist. Many, indeed, 
refuse to take on themselves the responsibility for pro- 
longing the war. But, wiser than our statesmen, they 
acree that it would be fatal to risk the withdrawal of the 
British, French, and Italian delegations, and thus to 
face a Russo-German confrontation. Can the simple 
truth that a refusal to go to Stockholm plays the best 
card in the German game be made clear through the 
obscuring atmosphere of war? If not, we must look to 
two changes. The first is a great and growing internal 
division on the war itself. The second is a grievous 
weakening of the Alliance, leading to that separate 
peace with Russia which official Germany would give her 
ears to negotiate. Mr. George might have averted this 
danger. But little wisdom is in him. Therefore we 
must look to Labor, 
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In any case the Conference can do no harm. 
It would bind no one. What is its probable method 
of procedure? It would hold a full preliminary meeting. 
That no doubt would be a perilous encounter. But the 
next proceeding for its 200 members or so would be to 
divide up into small Committees, each dealing with 
distinct problems of peace. On some of the Committees, 
questions such as the restitution of Belgium, and the 
annulment of the Paris Conference, would almost 
certainly be resolved. On a third, Alsace-Lorraine, no 
conclusion might be reached. But what a blessing to 
get a unanimous finding even on the two points of an 
economic settlement and Belgian liberty! The Com- 
mittee resolutions would emerge from the full Confer- 
ence as in the form of a vwus, or recommendations, and 
the Governments could deal with them after their 
pleasure. But they would all be stepping-stones to peace 
over which the diplomatists should be glad enough to 
walk. 


Tue Press of our reaction, eager to cut down the 
Russian Revolution, says nought but ill of it, ignoring 
its sublimity and promise. Very different is the verdict 
of experience, as a very able Scotsman, well knowing 
the country and its governing statesmen, delivered it to 
me. He pictured, on the whole, a reign of truth, honor, 
simplicity, and unselfishness. Going to the scene of his 
own activities (in the Caucasus), he found it with- 
out police and also without crime or disturbance 
of any kind. He dispensed with the escort given 
him in normal times. He slept with open windows 
and unlocked doors. He concluded a series of deli- 
cate arrangements with a great body of workmen. He 
found the Ministers (some of them very rich as well as 
highly cultivated men) industrious, honest, devoted to 
the Revolution ; the Delegates of all Russia debating with 
ability and seriousness; the Soviet not monopolizing 
Government, but seeking to act as an interim Parliament, 
pending the arrival of the Constituent Assembly ; the 
people at the street corners, and at the railway stations, 
trying to realize the great change and to make it stable. 
This public spirit took many ingenuous forms. 
Thus, in the absence of police, the people would seize 
a thief and fasten a placard to his back, with the 
inscription : “I am a thief, and this is my punishment.” 
Or, in another case: “ I stole ; but it was for my mother.’’ 
On the whole, the recovery from confusion had been 
steady. The Leninites were well handled, not too quickly 
but quickly enough, and, as a result, lost nearly all their 
power. The loan was now going well, being subscribed 
for all over the country, and the disorganization in the 
army had been exaggerated, for the retreat was not as 
serious as that of 1915. But the Government was abso- 
lutely firm for the Stockholm Conference, and its peace 
plans and formule; the hostile movement here was 
critically watched ; and the sending of Mr. Thorne and 
Mr. O’Grady as representatives of British Labor was 
deeply resented. 

Ir was a little rash of Lord Curzon to stake his noble 
word that the sale of honors did not exist. For the result 
has been to produce a cloud of witnesses to its trade 
methods. Like a sister profession, it has its panders as 
well as its beneficiaries, and they are sufficiently described 
in the correspondence of the “ Times.’’? Their lures were 
once expounded to me by a quarry, and I am afraid that 
at a scandalous time they threatened the good name of 
more than one great English institution. Mr. Labouchere 
used to take delight in suggesting means of improving 
and regularizing this way of traffic, insisting, in par- 
ticular, that Knighthoods were sold too dear, 
and that there were vast riches in store for the Liberal 
Party if it revised its “ business methods.’? But even 
that laughing cynic must have shivered over the 
devastating flood of honors that has overtaken the House 
of Commons, and given even the House of Lords the 
right to lock down on it. Here it is not the 
corruption of money so much as the corruption of 
influence. The Executive has got too strong, the Commons 
too weak. Why? Because, under the rain of titles 
there are too few real “Commoners.” And now 
under the Georgian régime, the Placeman has come back 
to complete the evil of dependence 





“QO ELOQUENT, just, and mighty Death,’’ said Sir 
Walter Raleigh, and was spared from witnessing its 
cruel injustice to-day. The old it spares, and takes the 
young. But in one way it may be said to be a respecter 
neither of persons nor estates. It reaps the spirit with the 
body. Francis Ledwidge, a young Irish poet, who 
appeared in the second Georgian book of verse, and to 
whom Lord Dunsany stood literary sponsor, was killed, 
at the age of twenty-six, a few days ago in Flanders. 
I am afraid his death has been too premature for any 
confident estimate of his powers. They were positive 
in happy promise rather than in fulfilment. But of that 
promise there can be no doubt. He avoided the eddies 
of our literary fashions, and walked a tranquil path in the 
lanes, and not on the motorists’ high road. He is to be 
judged on his merit, and not because he belonged to a 
school. As a poet he was a pastoralist and a quietist, 
and was getting something of the benignity of still days 
into his work. His book, “Songs of the Fields,’ 
showed an excellent command of phrase and metre, a 
finish in execution and a delicate apprehension of 
beauty. He was never shoddy or hurried or grandilo- 
quent, or a victim to the gesture and the flourish. It is 
a consolation to reflect that England has always been 
rich in fields and such poets to praise them. 

A RECENT visitor te the ex-Tsar found him, like 
Candide, cultivating his garden. 

I am told that the English book which is now selling 
most freely in Germany is Mr. Wells’s “ Mr. Britling 
Sees It Through.”’ 





[Mr. Borromiey says in the “ Sunday Pictorial ’”’ 
that the war moves us (and him) to anticipate the 
Judgment of Eternity. | 

On that rather awful day 

When the Heavens shall pass away, 
Sinners call on rocks to hide them, 
While assembled worlds deride them. 
Ghastlier terrors now appal, 

Blanch the blackest sheep of all, 
Ere they meet the final foe 
Summoned to their Little Go— 
Bound to interim duress 

In the pit called Bottomley’s. 


A WAYFARER. 





Life and Wetters. 


THE 


Nor so very 


HISTORIC PARALLEL. 
long ago, Professors of History, to say 
nothing of historians, used to tell us that the main 
reason for studying their subject was that it served as 
a guide for present or future politics. That was a 
utilitarian age; historians felt obliged, in all decency, 
to give some reason for their existence: and to serve as 
a guide was history’s utility. It was supposed that the 
student of history would possess the most discerning 
judgment in latter-day affairs, and, being trained in the 
lessons of the past, would divine the course of contempo- 
rary politics with unerring foresight, or control the 
movements of his time with surer hand. Historians 
deliberately wrote with this edifying object in view. 
Each fondly regarded the product of his austere labor 
as a possession everlasting—not merely for its artistic 
beauty or for the accuracy of its research, but as a 
practical warning or encouragement to public men 
what line to avoid and what to pursue in coming ages, 
so long as human nature remained the same. That it 
would for ever remain the same was thought a safe 
assumption. We remember a Professor who, after 
narrating almost any series of historical events, would 
drive his lesson home by solemnly observing it was 
a thrice-told tale. It must have been a _ historian, 
anxious for the greater glory of his theme who invented 
the lie that history repeats itself—a lie which use has 
worn into platitude. 

And, indeed, the concoction of historic parallels is 
an alluring folly. Requiring less ingenuity than the 
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invention of problems in chess, it provides a gentler 
stimulus to the intellect, and, but for its perilous effect 
upon actual life, the result would be as vacant as a 
chess-board swept bare of its puzzle. For instance, 
hardly anyone resists the temptation to compare the 
Russian Revolution with the French. In the Tzar, the 
most simple-minded can discern another Louis—a 
character insignificant, had he been born to insignifi- 
cance; slow, unimaginative, content with family life, 
incapable of greatness when the opportunity came. 
They can discern a Marie Antoinette in the Tzaritza 
so beautiful, so proudly born, so astute among intriguers, 
so deeply bitten by scandal. Here, in the Duma, the 
Girondins utter their wisdom again: here, in the 
Workers’ and Soldiers’ Council, we hear again the 
clamor of the Mountain. Do you want another Mira- 
beau? There is Milyukoff. Do you seek a Danton? 
There is Kerensky. For Camille Desmoulins, Tzeretelli, 
the handsome Georgian, will stand well enough. 
Kropotkin would pass for the Rousseau of the move- 
ment were not Tolstoy the closer parallel. Robespierre, 
Marat, St. Just—upon whom in Russia will the curious 
fix as their returning ghosts—their spiritual revenants? 
Such hide-and-seek in history is an amusing game for 
industrious idleness to play. 

It would be only amusing but for one touch of 
danger. Everyone knows the prophecies which fulfil 
themselves. When a politician, inspired by the fumes 
of a newspaper, prophecies that the war will last another 
three years, he may himself contrive to prove the 
accuracy of his prophetic powers. In the same manner, 
by attributing a character to a man, you may induce a 
new character imperceptibly to grow in him, and if one 
persistently compared a politician to Robespierre, one 
might make him incorruptible, if not sea-green. Com- 
pare a Russian with Marat, and you expose him to 
Charlotte Corday. Publish it through the world that 
because Napoleon appeared, every revolution must end 
in a military dictatorship, and ten to one the military 
dictator appears. Say that as France, risen against 
tyrants, swept back the invaders from her frontiers, so 
the Russians—but, alas! that is 2 prophecy upon which 
no connoisseur in parallels wou!ld venture now. 

In false hope or false fear lies the danger, and in 
falsehood all the “lessons from history ’’ originate. 
To the delight of the present writer, old Professor 
Seeley once said to him, ‘‘ Whenever I hear a man 
saying, ‘ History teaches,’ or ‘We may learn from 
history,’ I say to myself, ‘ Now that man is going to tell 
a lie,’ and he always does.’’ Historic parallels and the 
lessons of history both assume that the world stands 
still, and circumstances do not change. But it needs 
no Heraclitus to tell us of the world’s perpetual flux, 
in which nothing abides. Psychologists may assert 
that the same man in the same circumstances will 
always act the same. With equal truth and futility 
they may assert that two is two. For a man is never 
the same, nor are circumstances the same a second time, 
though only an hour has passed. The spirit of everyone 
alters from second to second, consolidating or dis- 
integrating, advancing or falling back, rebellious or 
acquiescent, savage or tame, exposed to contumely with 
the few or peacefully submerged in the majority, a 
day’s march nearer heaven or sinking into the devil's 
sheltering arms. If there were no change for the better, 
how did those long-established phrases about “ con- 
version,’ “ repentance,’’ and “ newness of life’’ ever 
get their meaning? And if no deterioration, why 
should Swift have sighed, ‘‘ What a genius I had when 
I wrote that book!’’? Or why should Dr. Johnson have 
said to aspiring youth, “ You will be jealous of your 
past’’? Such changes are, indeed, the commonest 
commonplace in everyone’s experience. They may be 
sudden and overwhelming as an earthquake, flinging the 
whole inner world topsy-turvy, and obliterating all 
usages and records, as we find so often in the revolutions 
sprung upon us by hatred, poverty, indignation, or love. 
But, if not violent, the change is none the less perpetual, 
though slow; just as physicists tell us an atomic change 
is perpetually moving in gates of brass, and the ever- 
lasting hills are never for one hour the same. In the 





poet’s epigram, it was the neighbors who were mistaken, 
and not the ironic lover: 
“Oh, when I was in love with you, 
Then I was clean and brave, 
And miles around the wonder grew 


How well did I behave. 


* And now the fancy passes by, 
And nothing will remain, 
And miles around they'll say that I 
Am quite myself again.” 

But if it is a commonplace that the same man is 
never the same, it is quite as obvious that circumstances 
never repeat themselves. It was one of Napoleon's 
maxims that the general who misses his chance, need 
never expect it to recur, any more than a man who 
misses his opportunity with a woman need expect to 
find her the same a second time. Circumstances do not 
recur, and it is as vain to recall the world of last moment 
as to recall the innocence of Eden. Philosophers may 
inform us, in their perplexing manner, that “Is and 
Was and Shall-be are but Is,’’ and, if we take the 
trouble to puzzle it out, we can find a sort of meaning 
in their absurdity. But we know very well that, for afl 
but God and the philosophers, the past, from the 
Creation up to the second of writing, is utterly 
obliterated—wiped out like a child’s sums upon a slate 

no more to return than a roasted lamb will frisk 
again upon the meadow, or mint sauce grow again in 
cottage gardens. . 

To take an illustration more worthy of what our 
forefathers called the dignity of history: many have 
this week recalled the scenes enacted upon the Gallipoli 
Peninsula just two years ago. The rifle-fire spurted 
and rattled under the first red cloud of morning. The 
guns of cruisers and huge monitors crashed, and shells, 
bursting like volcanoes along the mountain edges, flung 
high the black eruptions of earth and rocks. Here 
living men were running across a patch of ground to tear 
up the solid beams which roofed the enemy’s trenches, 
and plunge down the apertures into the thick of rifles 
and knives, never to return. Here they climbed the 
crumbling precipices like goats, and died upon the 
summit. Here they tramped or ran confusedly about, 
untried, unhardened, discovering for the first time that 
war means death. And all was thunderous noise, and 
shouting, and incalculable courage, and irresistible fear, 
and sweat, and deadly thirst, and blood. Irrevocable 
as the rest of time, it has all passed away, that amazing 
pageant, and the stage is silent now but for the lapping 
of the waves and the cry of some shepherd who sits at 
ease in a Corps Commander's dug-out, cool and sheltered 
from the sun, amid trenches overgrown with prickly 
scrub and aromatic plants. 

Since man dwells in this perpetual flux both of 
circumstance and self, and since time is, unfortunately, 
irrevocable, and life does not proceed like a merry-go- 
round with musical accompaniment, however accurately 
the earth may spin around the sun to the singing of 
the spheres, what advantage has the study of the past, 
and where are ‘“ the lessons of history ’’ to be found? 
One lesson we may learn once and for all: that parallels 
of history, be they extended ever so far, never meet, 
and we may as well abstain from the trifling ingenuity 
of imagining a parallel between the Russian Revolution 
and the French. Modern Russia has small resemblance 
to eighteenth-century France. The circumstances, the 
objects, the nature of the people, are different. To 
imagine a parallel is either to deceive ourselves, or to 
risk all the futility and perils of imitation—such 
futility and perils as attend every effort at ‘“ revival,’’ 
whether in arts or life. Something is gained if history 
can teach us to avoid these curious endeavours. Some- 
thing must also be granted, we suppose, to the happiness 
of those who have learnt from history the causes of 
things—the origins of our forms of religion, our queer 
conventions, our ramshackle constitution, our occupation 
of distant lands, our means of Imperial defence, the 
stupefying dress of fashion, and the reason why we 
remember the grotto this month, and forget it all the 
rest of the year. Those who possess this kind of know- 
ledge appear to derive from it a certain satisfaction, and 
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to gain a sense of calm and stability in surveying even 
our tormented age. 

We seem to have come near the secret now. On the 
whole, perhaps, the chief advantage we win from history 
is hope. We admit the very worst that can be said of 
this present filthy world. We know that some have 
selected other ages as the best to live in-—the age of the 
Antonines, the age of the pretty little craft-guilds, or 
the fantastic Renaissance. All are very charming, now 
that the glamor of time has cast its iridescence upon 
them. But still, the value of history, on the whole, is 
to encourage hope. Read Mr. and Mrs. Hammond's 
“Town Labor,’’ and see what was the state of working- 
people only a bare century ago; what law and order 
meant; what the rich thought of the poor, and the 
poor of the rich. Hideous as the life of most people in 
England may still be called, how vast is the change 
since then, and in every respect how salutary! When 
we remember the fate of those whose efforts slowly 
accomplished the change: how they were scorned, 
insulted, buffeted, fined, imprisoned, hanged on the 
gallows; when we look up and down the whole course 
of history and learn that such has been the invariable 
fate of all pioneers and all advocates of mercy and 
justice from the beginning of time, and yet that, very 
slowly, the cause for which they suffered has perhaps, 
on the whole, to some small extent, advanced; then we 
may discover that history has taught a genuine lesson 
by giving us spiritual examples to follow. And it seems 
likely that this was Goethe’s meaning when he said that 
from over the borderland of time we may still hear the 
voices of Spirits, the voices of Masters, calling, and the 
final word of their message is that they bid us hope. 





JARGON. 

LanGuaGE has been called “ the dress of thoughts,’’ but 
De Quincey, finding that definition unphilosophic, went 
one better and called it ‘‘ the incarnation of thoughts.’’ 
Style, in fact, is the expression in rational, appropriate, 
and beautiful form of what the writer thinks. And as 
what he thinks must be a symbol of the complex of his 
personality, you arrive at that old, honest, homespun 
truth that the style is the man—of the full man, which 
means, not with everything included, but the irrelevant, 
the trivial, and the accidental excluded. Now there are 
two principal ways by which the writer can falsify this 
process of representing himself, so far as he is significant 
and so far as he is related to other beings and the abstract 
of being. The one is to exploit his personality through 
the medium of expression ; the other to exploit his style 
as a separate concern, as a device, an expedient in itself. 
In the latter, the style is a bit of window-dressing— 
tricked out, not to reveal what lies behind it, but to 
conceal that nothing lies behind it. Hence, we arrive at 
another process—how to preserve this fragile blossom that 
has no root in the solid earth. Above all things, you must 
not invite the reader’s inspection of your meaning; you 
must put him off, fob him off, palm him off, at every cost. 
By your diction, you must suggest a vague and surface 
excitement to his feelings, rather than convey a sharp 
impression to his mind. And so you call in a host 
of mercenaries, to effect that distraction, confusion, and 
mistiness of impressions on your reader, which will 
prevent him from finding you out. First of all, you 
strike an attitude—that diverts attention. But you must 
go further than that—you must drug him. Call in, then, 
the vague, the abstract, the woolly for the concrete, for 
things “‘ that you may touch and see.’’ Sluice over your 
words a warm, gelatinous fluid of pleonasm, metonymy, 
redundance, generalization without a basis of fact or logic, 
hyperbole, periphrases; and, above all, the superlative 
and the indefinite. Thus you will cast over your non- 
existent ideas an opacity, a grey, diffused coloration, 
which a sham verdict will call atmosphere and an honest 
one, fog. Thus will the evasions of your mind pass 
currency for authority. Thus will you double on your 
tracks, until the hunter of your meaning gives up the 
chase in despair. 


Jargon, of course, is strutting-Johuny-head-in-air 








to his brother Journalese. And there are marked 
differences between the two. Journalese, in the first 
place, has a more restricted scope. It is the language 
of the cheap Press, whereas Jargon is not only the 
language of the portentous penny paper, but of Kings, 
Kaisers, Parliaments, Cabinets, County Councils, Income 
Tax Commissioners, Directorates, Admiralties, Army 
Councils, and Legislatures—in fact, of the entire 
apparatus officiosus. Journalese, too, is simpler and 
more direct, and has but two generai characteristics. It 
works from an ulterior motive, and its method aims 
purely at evoking physical sensations. It has no leisure 
and no use for the circumlocutions and equivocations of 
Jargon. Journalese—and this is something to its credit 
—is a va-nu-pieds ; it knows nothing about straddling 
its legs, sticking out its stomach and warming its coat- 
tails in front of the forensic hearth. Yes, we wonder 
why the gesticulating statesmen of the warring nations 
cannot reach a common agreement, or rather why they 
cannot explain to each other exactly what they mean; 
we wonder why the millions of young lives must depend 
upon the ambiguity of this gesture, the double-shotted- 
ness of this phrase, the casuistry of this posture, the 
subterfuge of this flourish. Let us rather be amazed to 
find any substance of thought, any structure of logic, 
behind the masquerade of Jargon. The war continues, 
and will continue, we are tempted to exclaim, not 
because of aggrandizement, or Jingoism, or small 
nationalities, or the lack of ‘‘ guarantees,’’ “‘ restoration,”’ 
“ security,’’ and the rest of it; but because of a common 
international petitio principit. 

Now what is the real business of a journalist? What 
public service does he owe his reader and what burden 
of citizenship is upon him? Let us put these responsibili- 
ties in order. In the first place, then, to convey 
information; in the second, to indicate clear and 
honest lines of thought on the basis of the facts 
recorded ; and in the third, to fulfil these aims and to 
present this material in the most lucid and agreeable 
form to the reader. The journalist, that is to say, must 
not be an interpreter, before he is an observer. These 
are not only intellectual, byt moral qualities, and if the 
journalist faithfully transfers them to his written work, 
some kind of order and cohesion will emerge, gathered 
into an unobtrusive style. You may argue that in our 
present dispensation, where the raw material is handed 
down to him already cooked, he has not the wherewithal. 
Prevented from contemplating the object, he must devote 
himself to treatment, to the doctoring of half-apprehended 
facts. But let us assume that at this moment the 
journalist has in his consciousness, if not in his utterance, 
a small corner-stone of exact knowledge, which he has 
industriously stripped of the moss of specious lies. How 
is he to fulfil the duty of indicating clear and honest lines 
of thought? 

Obviously, he must have thought clearly, honestly, 
and definitely himself. Looking over the devastated area 
of three years of war, he will ask himself—when, how, 
and by what steps can this thing be ended? The 
conscientious question is, not how to carry it on, but how 
to end it? Conceivably, it need not be carried on. At 
least the journalist must begin by making himself quite 
sure that it needs an assurance, to be attained, not by 
recourse to the heady bottle of words, by a chorus of 
applause and denunciation, but by the sober process of 
balancing an account on the basis of known facts—all the 
known facts, and not merely the congenial ones. If, at 
the conclusion of thissummary of profit-and-loss, he is still 
left convinced that the war must continue, he will lay 
before his readers with all the candor and precision at 
his command, not so much his personal conviction, as 
the reasons upon which it is based. For he will not forget 
that the war must end some day, that the nations of 
Europe must go on living together on the same planet 
after it, and that with an ignorant, oscillating, unsub- 
stantial public opinion as his auditory, with the lives 
of the young men as the sacrifice of his priesthood, he 
must speak with authority and as a scribe, yet not as a 
Pharisee. . 

And now let us see how Mr. Garvin performs these 
functions and applies these principles in the ‘‘ Observer ”’ 
of last Sunday. What have these five columns, these 
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How 
does Mr. Garvin perform his achievement? By what 
ingenuity, by what ferment and giddiness of emotion, 

by what strategy of phrase and deployment of words, 

does he manage to say nothing in five columns? Ah! but 
he says a number of things. The third battle of Ypres 
brings us “‘ back to realities’’; it is an “ unparalleled 
battle,’’ and different from the first two; it may even 
be the greatest and longest of the three. It is a climax, 
and our men fought gallantly. The Yser floods hinder 
the advance of troops ; but ourselves and the French 
managed to build several extempore bridges. Ludendorff 
and Hindenburg prepared for the emergency, but “ they 
were foiled.’? Then a blessed, sharp, cold, tonic douche 
of actualities, of incontrovertible and uncompromising 
facts—the names of the captured villages. How the 
teeth of our apprehension seize upon and crunch them, 
how they linger, like loved and unexpected guests within 
the empty rooms of our understanding! And so we 
proceed. The situation in Russia is bad, but, on the 
other hand, if the Russians settle with their domestic 
politics, it may get better. For ‘‘ we are all getting back 
to realities.’’ Enough of this ‘‘ general expenditure of 
breath and ink.’’ We must, of course, fight on for 
another year in order to obtain “ securities for success,”’ 
and that American aircraft “may cleave through the 
air to a certain victory over the heads of the armies.’’ We 
must hold firm and fight on, and there can be no peace 
‘with impunity ’’ for those who have committed such 
outrages. And so we have arrived at the hundred-and- 
tenth inch of print. 

But let us extract the more specific sweets from Mr. 
Garvin’s honeycomb. ‘‘ Worse than the confessed faction 
of ‘Hands-Uppers’ are the furtive element of ‘ Fed- 
Uppers.’’’ Whenever the British people meet with this 
“ sodden mediocrity of nature ’’ (7.e., those who are sick 
of war), let them look out (a warning expressed in 110 
words). Here is one of the characteristics of Jargon— 
periphrasis. You do not say, “ Render unto Cesar the 
things that are Cesar’s,’’ but, as Sir Arthur Quiller- 
Couch has charmingly pointed out—‘‘ Render unto Cesar 
the things that appertain to that potentate.’’ “ No arena 
of the war can ever surpass in interest for British men 
and women this field of repeated conflict ’’—viz., the 
arena of the war is smaller than the field of conflict. 

The first Battle of Ypres was “ strictly an epic.’’ In 
what way epical? Because “the Germans have never 
held as our thin line held, though it had nothing 
behind.’’ ‘ It is the case, however, that the scene of war 
on the British front is nearly everywhere as respects its 
rise and fall as common in profile as the events and forces 
are monstrous.’’ We give it up. No; can it mean that 
the battle offers no unusual features? But it is a 
“climax ’’ and “ unparalleled.’’ We leave it to Mr. 
Garvin. “ The whole state of his mind (the enemy’s) was 
given away by . ”” and “ anticipation (of the battle) 
was very vocal.’’ Chords are vocal, and you give away 
things, not states of mind. Thus does the Jargonist 
substitute the general for the specific term, the abstract 
for the concrete. “The final bombardment 
far excelled the Somme.’’ How can gunfire excel 
a river? Mix the planes and you will mix 
your meaning is part of the Jargonist’s “ Pilgrim’s 
Scrip.’’ The use of the superlative (‘‘ The Canadians 
made their immortal stand,’’ and “ It did rain, as seldom 
since Noah’’), not in close and judicious relation to 
the normal, but underlining with such heavy 
scoring as to obliterate the sense behind the phrase. 
‘‘ All glares alike, without distinction gay,’’ as Pope 
says. “ English regiments, like certain Lancashires and 
Durhams, did the bulk of the work.’’ Mr. Garvin pre- 
sumably means: “ Certain regiments—that is to say, the 
Lancashires . . . ”’ Do English regiments bear a 
universal resemblance to the Lancashires and Durhams? 
If so, how do you distinguish the Lancashires and 
Durhams? Superfluities (‘‘subtract,’’ says the artist ; 
“add,’’ “increase and multiply,’’ says Mr. Garvin)— 
is elaborate preparations to deal with this foreseen 
emergency.’’ The passive for the active verb: “ The 
German attack was to fall upon us, before we could con- 
solidate.’’ ‘‘The men had to stand in shell craters 
swilled to the brim, or to shove through inconceivable 


ten feet of printed matter, to say for themselves? 




















slush.’’ ‘‘ Swilled ’’’ means cleared out, so that it was 
not quite so bad for the men after all. “ This weltering 
ground ’’—has Mr. Garvin observed land in the act of 
weltering? “The tanks—though service is now some- 
times more deadly for their owners ’’—more deadly than 
what? Repetition—“ all the indications show 
Redundance—“ The attempt will fail if we make our 
arrangements.’’ Quite enough, but Mr. Garvin must 
add, “accordingly in full foresight of the coming 
situation.’’ Speaking of Russia: “ It is certain that on 
the lines of the Soldiers’ and Workmen’s Council and of 
the Stockholm Conference, liberty cannot survive.”’ 
Drag in the Stockholm Conference, without cause or 
excuse, with a depreciatory sentence, simply to discredit 
it. “ Peace without security would mean, &c.’’ Never 
define, never put your cards on the table, is another 
maxim in the Jargonist’s handbook of phrases. Nobody 
wants peace without security. The question is: What is 
security, and which is the best sort of security? “ Impose 
the League of Peace’’ on Germany. Once more this 
deceitfulness of words. The principle of a League of 
Peace is that of general agreement; therefore it cannot 
be imposed upon any of the signatories to it. “ Peace with 
impunity for those who trampled on arbitration, &c.’’ 
In war, alas, it is the innocent who suffer, the guilty who 
escape almost unscathed. To protract war, then, is not 
to redress but to overbear the balance. 

Such, then, is the shadow of Mr. Garvin’s rhetoric. 
What do we find? Little presentation of facts ; a singular 
absence of reasons and of reasoning; a continual 
appeal to the passions; a series of arbitrary generaliza- 
tions, utterly indifferent to the how, why, and wherefore 
upon which their validity must rest; a style angular in 
form, woolly in texture, unconvincing in substance, and 
from which the element of serious thought has been 
eliminated. We look within all this armor of declama- 
tion, emphasis, alarm, exhortation, and stage-thunder 
rattling away, half to bluff, half to frighten us into 
accepting it, and we find a scarecrow. And yet, after all, 
Mr. Garvin is justified. There is something concrete, 
definite, and tangible behind all this turgidity. The 
collapse of the world. ; 





BY AN UNKNOWN DISCIPLE. 


Ir was in the house of Simon that I first saw Jesus. 
Simon was a Pharisee, but not of the stricter sort. He 
mixed much with the Gentiles, and spake often of Great 
Rome, which he had visited, and of its iniquities 
into which he had made curious inquiry. He was rich 
and had many friends, for he liked to know all men and 
to hear of every new thing. It was rumored that if 
there was much talk of any man, Simon would seek him 
out and ask him to meat; but I do not know the truth 
of this. 

It was some time after men first began to talk of 
Jesus that one day I met Simon, and he asked if I had 
heard of the new prophet. I answered that no man 
could avoid hearing of him, so great was the talk, and 
he said: 

“* He eats meat at my house to-day. Come and see 
him there. Levi is coming, and I have asked a few 
dancing girls, harlots though they be.”’ 

I was astonished and said: 

‘‘ But, Simon, I hear this Jesus is a follower of 
John the Baptizer, and he scorned the flesh. His 
followers fast and pray without ceasing.’’ 

‘This prophet does not fast, 
his beard. “ He is not like John. 
but Jesus likes music and feasting 
much with the lewder sort, and 


’ said Simon, wagging 
John had a demon, 
They say he consorts 

makes his friends of 


publicans and outcasts. He has bewitched Levi, who 
has thrown up his tax-gathering to follow him. But 


come and see for yourself. If he be a prophet, he will 
know what manner of women these dancing girls are, 
and be on his guard against them.”’ 

He went on his way and I on mine, and as I walked 
I pondered on what he had said, and after a space I 


turned aside into the Street of the Prostitutes to seek out 
Mary of Magdala, who had her dwelling there. 
knew all men, and was known of all. 


Mary, 


like Simon, She 
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could tell me more of this Jesus. Mary’s house, like 
Rahab’s, was on the wall, and there I found her in the 
outer room, seated on a carpet making play with a 
stringed instrument, while she listened to the talk of 
the men around her. She was a beautiful woman, 
upright as a flame, with hair like a raven’s wing, and 
deep dark eyes. Her voice was beautiful, too, with a 
little hoarse break in it when she was moved, that stirred 
men’s hearts. 

When I had greeted her I told her I had come for 
tidings of the new prophet, and she answered scornfully 
with a wave of her hand towards her companions. 

“They talk of nothing but the new prophet. He 
has turned men’s heads.” 

‘‘ But you know, Mary,”’ cried Sadoc, a young fop 
who aped the Roman way of speech. ‘‘ He is so new. 
We have not had one of his sort before.”’— i 

‘Old prophet or new prophet,” said Mary ; “at 
matters nothing to me. Prophets come not my way. 

‘You need not fear him, Mary,’’ said another man 
jestingly. ‘‘ He will not be hard on you. Have you 
not heard what he said when they haled that other 
woman before him? ’’ 

‘‘What woman?’’ asked Mary, idly twanging the 
strings of her instrument. he 

“JT do not know her name,”’ said the man. ‘‘ But 
they caught her in her guilt, and dragged her to the 
new Prophet for condemnation. When they accused 
her to him—and they had caught her in the very act— 
at first he would say nothing, and when they pressed him 
for a judgment, he said if there was one man there who 
had never sinned with a woman, he could cast the first 


, 


stone.’’ 
Mary looked up suddenly. 
“ And was there?’ she asked with that hoarse break 


in her voice. 
The men laughed. 
“ Of course not. What man could say that?”’ cried 
> of them. 
= Of course not,’’ Mary echoed. “ And the woman? 
What happened to her? ™ 

“They left her with the Prophet. I do not know 
what he said. But he sent her away, for she still lives.”’ 

“ Perchance he sent her for the man,’ said Mary. 

What man?” asked the other. 

‘The man who shared her guilt. Is it not the Law 
that he be stoned, too? Why did they not take him 
also before the Prophet? ’’ 

The men laughed again. 

“T suppose he did not wait to be taken, but fled 
like Joseph,” said the man who had told the tale. 

“ Leaving the woman to be stoned?” said Mary. 
“ And this Prophet had mercy. What did you say his 
name was? ’”’ 

“ He is called Jesus. He is from Nazareth.” 

“ Do not be uneasy, Mary,’’ said Sadoc. ‘ No man 
could condemn you. You are too beautiful.”’ 

If my beauty is all that saves me from condem- 
nation I have poor protection,’ said Mary. 

‘Even a prophet could see how beautiful you are, 
said the fop in his foolish voice. 

John did not see the beauty of Salome,’’ said 
Mary shortly. 

“« John was possessed,’’ said one of the men. “ This 
Jesus is different. He knows what men are.’’ 

Mary rose suddenly from her carpet flinging the 
instrument aside ; 

“Can any prophet’ know men as we, we harlots, 
do?”’ she asked, and we all stood silent, amazed at her 


, 


passi Re . 
‘T will go to Simon’s and see this man,” she said, 

and went towards the inner chambers of her house. 
‘Stay, Mary,’’ cried Sadoc. “I have a gift for 

thee ’’ ; but she did not heed him, but went in, leaving 


him there on the threshold Ife turned back to us, and 
showed us an alabaster box which he held in his hand 

“ T will wait and give her this when she has recovered 
from her anger,’’ he said. “ Mary loves perfumes, and 
this is priceless. One drop will perfume a whole room.”’ 

We left him there, and I walked down the Street 
of the Prostitutes with one of the other men, who said: 
That fool Sadoc wishes to buy Mary’s love, but she 





will have none of him. He has great riches, but Mary 
is not like other harlots to be bought for a price of any 
man.”’ 

“How, then, did she become such a one? ’’ I asked. 

“They say her lover deserted her. She was not 
brought up to the trade. Her people are respectable 
citizens of Bethany. Think you she will go to Simon’s? ”’ 

“ He told me he had dancing girls. Why not Mary, 
too?’’ I said. 

“ Dancing girls to amuse a Propet? What is the 
world coming to! John would have cursed them,’’ said 
the man with a laugh. 

There was a great crowd outside Simon’s house when 
we reached it. The Prophet had just gone in, and the 
people lingered, hoping to see him again. 

“ All the world is running after this Jesus,” said 
my companion as we pressed through the throng in the 
courtyard into the house. 

Inside there were many people, and I could not see 
Simon. I separated from my companion and stood apart, 
waiting for Simon to show me my place. <As I waited I 
searched the faces if perchance I might be able to pick 
out the Prophet from the other men before Simon came 
and pointed him out. It is always an interest to watch 
the faces of men, and here, though there were many, I 
knew there were some I had never seen before. There 
were faces beautiful and ugly, gloomy or gay, subtile or 
foolish. Some men were talking, some silent, most were 
in washed white raiment with newly-rolled headgear. 
My eyes wandered from one to another, and then fell 
on a group of men in a corner and stopped, arrested by 
the face of one of them. 

It was not its beauty that chained my eyes, though 
it was a face beautiful to look upon. Nor was it the 
light in the eyes, though that rejoiced the heart. It was 
the tranquillity of the face that held me; a tranquillity, 
not of sloth or emptiness, but of surety ; the tranquillity 
of one who rested in a certainty greater than other 
men knew. 

“That man has the secret of life,’’ I thought, and 
as if I had spoken the words aloud the man’s eyes turned, 
and his gaze met mine. 

There was something in the look that stirred my 
soul. The tranquillity did not leave his face, but there 
came a questioning into his eyes, and then a wistfulness 
that melted me to pity. 

“ He is lonely,’’ I thought. ‘“ He seeks friends. He 
asks somewhat of me.’’ And my heart leapt within me. 
The eyes held mine for a moment, and then some man 
spoke and he turned to answer. 

I do not remember the next thing. I was like a 
man who sees a vision iu a crowd and straightway forgets 
all but his vision. Mary must have come in, for there 
was a stir about me of men pressing forward to see, and 
someone spat on the ground as she passed. When I came 
to myself the guests had gone into the inner rooms to 
eat. I did not follow them. My mind was set on that 
question in the eyes of Jesus. He asks something of me, 
I thought. What is it? Would he count me, too, 
among his friends? 

I do not know how long I sat there, but, after a 
time, Simon came out. When he saw me he came and 
sat beside me, and wiped his brow with the edge of 
his robe. 

I called my attention back and regarded him. His 
face was flushed and he was uneasy. 

“You have not gone in?”’ he said. “ Mary has been 
making a fool of herself. There is something about Jesus, 
I know not what. He rebuked me to my face, but I can 
not bear malice. Mary has wasted her perfume, and my 
party is spoilt 

“What has happened? ’’ I asked. 

“T do not know. Jesus did nothing that I saw. She 
wept, and poured the perfume on his feet and wiped them 
with the hair of her head. You can never count on a 
woman. Their ways are always crooked.’’ 

It was then that Mary came forth, followed by that 
foolish fop, Sadoc, and by some other men. Her face 
was stained with the tears she had shed and her eyelids 
swollen. 

Simon rose up to meet ker, but, before he could 
speak, she cried out: 
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‘Do not reproach me, Simon. I meant but to 
look upon the Prophet, but Sadoc’s perfume was in my 
hand and I could not help myself.” 


“He rebuked me to my face because of you,’ 
muttered Simon. 
“ And well you deserved it, Simon. You offered 


him no honor. You gave him no kiss. No, not even 
wherewithal to wash the dust from his feet. He alone 
saw that that was why I did it. Even honor paid by a 
harlot is better than no honor at all. See, I am weeping 
again.’’ And the tears fell from her eyes. 

“How was I to know he would expect honour? ’’ 
said Simon, and he went away into the inner-room. 

“Do not weep, Mary,” said one of the men. “ He 
had no right to upset you so. Who is he to forgive sins 
and call other people sinners? ”’ 

“ He did not say he forgave my sins. 
were forgiven. And I am a sinner. 
sin again.’’ 

“ You are not going to desert us, Mary, 
in distress, catching her by the sleeve 

“How can I help deserting you when I have seen 
something higher? ”’ she replied. 

“You are going to that Jesus,”’ 
disgust. 

Mary turned on him, 
painted brows 

“You fool! You fool! Are you blind that you 
cannot see he is too great for that folly? He knows the 
bitterness that lies in the heart of a harlot. He will 
never add to that pain. He is too kind.’’ 

“ He will never love you as I do,’’ said Sadoc. 

“Love! ”’ cried Mary. ‘“ For years have I been the 
vessel of men’s lusts, and it was never love they brought 
me. I know, for I have loved. Love is a giving. And 
I have given, with both hands have I given, and never 
have I had aught but lust in return. And never till 
this day has any man seen that I loved.” 

“He will desert you, Mary,”’ said one of the men. 

‘Are you all blind that you say such things,’’ she 
said. “Can you not see that he loves the soul of every 
man? He will never lust .to possess the body. If he 
makes me his friend he will never desert me.’ 

‘‘ How do you know so much about him, Mary?”’ 
asked Sadoc, curiously. ‘“ You have but seen him.’’ 

Mary looked bewildered. 

““T do not know,”’ she said. 

‘* Was it because he looked at you, 
my vision returning to me. 

Mary turned to me in amazement. 

“y Were you there? 


He said they 
But I will never 


’’ cried Sadoc 


said the fop in 


her eyes flashing under her 


Mary?’’ I asked, 


tlow did you know? 
at me, and I know not what came upon me. 
as if life were not so evil as I had thought, 
wicked. It was as if he called me. 
I go, but I know I must follow.’’ 
She went out, and after a space the men went after 
her, but I lingered, hoping to see Jesus. But he came 
not forth. Other men were leaving the house, and after 
a time, seeing that Jesus must have gone out by another 
way, | too went. As I rose up to go, a dark man with a 
lowering face that held a tragedy came forth alone. I 
did not know him, but something in his face bit into my 
mind. He was muttering to himself, and as he passed 
I heard him say: “ It was worth thirty pieces of silver. 
Thirty pieces of silver! 
I touched the arm of the next man. 
‘Who is that that has passed?’’ I asked 
walking behind Levi the publican 
“That? Oh, that is Judas Iscariot,’’ 
* ae; is a follower of Jesus.’ 


He looked 
It seemed 
or men so 
I know not where 


‘ There, 


said the man. 


too, 


Short Studies. 


TRANQUILLITY. 
WueEn the crackle of newspapers, and the howls of the 


news-criers, ravening for more prey and more prey 
and more prey, when the oratory of statesmen, 
blacker and more fugitive than the smoke of fac 
tories, when the volcanic mindlessness of war are 









too much for me, I sit down and think of quiet- 
ness, the quietness of God. God is quieter than 
the inviolable darkness, than cities of dead men, 


than peace and the fallen ashes of subterranean fires. 
He is so silent, that could the sound of his quietness reach 
me I should not hear the world, if it burst like a rocket 
in space. So quiet that the clashing forces of the universe 
are only colors, wheeling in and through themselves like 
swallows, and Time is a pebble that falls into sleep. It 
is so minute, a grain of sand in a great desert, where all 
the eager, pilgrim winds of thoughts cannot find it; so 
immense, that the planets, whirled like dead leaves in its 
breath, are more still than shadows. It is no empty 
quietness, no asphyxiation of sound, because it contains 
all sounds and, environed by it, the exultant sun roars 
his beams into the earth, and Death is a grasshopper 
chirruping among its meadows. The quietness of God 
rests on the peaks of flames, whose tongues are the 
chanting of angels, whose lights are the symphonies of 
trees, rocks, and birds, whose coals are the transfigured 
minds of men. The quietness of God came like a cry upon 
the earth and the earth was beaten flat with it, and out 
of the desolation of all the agonies and passions and 
ideas and raptures since the beginning of the world, 
higher than the highest heavens, went up the thin blade 
of perfect and thanksgiving sile1 

And evil? It is the noise which builds a prison about 
the quietness of God. Generation upon generation, 
laboring in the sweat of years, are encamped at the foot 
of the wall. There are some who make bricks, and their 
noise is like the forge of the proud giants ; there are some 
who carry the bricks to the wall, and their tumult is the 
shock of uncounted armies, = brazening hate; there are 
some who climb upon the dizzy edges of the wall, and 
their steps are like the « en falling of tears of stone. 
The captains stand by the wall with whips (whose hissing 
is like the anger of destroyi ing comets). Their arms are 
weary with blows, their eyes strain from their sockets, 
their faces are scored with the lash of desire and triumph, 
their hearts crack with the rending of earthquakes, and 


ice. 


they are delivered into the quietness of God For 
thousands of ages, they have built the wall, with bricks 


so hard that the furnaces of sacrificial beauty cannot melt 


_ m, so tempered that the sword of Gabriel cannot 
break them, so smooth and well-fitting that the javelin 
wind of light cannot pierce them. It is thicker than 
lethargy, stouter than folly, broader than power, and 


loftier than ambition. It is a temple of holiness, hung 
with arms and votive offerings, and God cannot escape, 
because within is the shrine that hums with the loudness 
of prayers. But the quietness of God is not within the 
temple. It in the of and the 
lamenting sweat of their bodies, harmony 
and concord. 

Sharp discord bursts through his peace in terrible 
lightnings, the engines of confusion hur! their bolts into 

bosom. Time brands his evil upon the forehead of 
the living with the stamp of his iron hoof, more blasting 
than the encounter of and the sparks have 
consumed us. But the quietness of God sings upon the 
spray of Heaven. 


the laborers 
for there 


is croans 


chaos, 
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HAROLD MAssINGHAM 


Uetiers to the Editor, 


WHAT A SOLDIER THINKS 

Str,—With reference to the suggestion that some of vour 
readers might like to provide copies of THe Nation for clubs 
vv individuals who cannot afford to purchase it regularly, I 
enclose £8 9s. for this purpose, and also (if 1 may) as a slight 
mark of appreciation of the work done by your paper for the 
cause of civilization, democracy, and internationaliem., I leave 
you to choose, at your own discretion, twelve clubs, groups, or 
udividuals to whom you ca end THe Nation for the next 
six months. 

In August, 1914, our thoughts were turned to those few 
statesmen and leaders of armies and navies on whom t seemed, 
had fallen the terrible, yet inspiring, responsibility of safe 
guarding the liberty of Europ« hree years have since gone 
by, and, while we are satisfied that the principles for which 


this country then stcod were, in the ma just 
have gradually come to realize that we had, 


and noble, 
the 


we 


none less, much 
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to learn, and that true national virtue goes far beyond the 
boundaries of that which we once called “ patriotism.” 

In August, 1917, the minds of all men and women who can 
think and feel are turning towards those few (wherever they 
may be) who can show the right and lasting pathway out of 
the cataclysm now threatening to destroy the civilized world; 
and to those few who, in the conflict of prejudices and of selfish 
interests, have the faith and courage to seek and speak the 
truth in spite of organized oppression and senseless abuse. 
Among those few you and your colleagues hold a high and 
honorable place, and, in her own good time, when hatred and 
passion have grown still, history will remember you.— 
Yours, &c., 

CAPTAIN AND ADJUTANT. 

August 6th, 1917. 


AFTER ANOTHER YEAR’S WAR. 

§$1r,—We are entering upon a fourth year of war. The war 
debt is already 4,000 millions. If the war goes on to the end of 
July, 1918, it will be 6,000 millions. If the war ends then, there 
will be about another 1,000 millions to be spent on demobiliza- 
tion. Total, 7,000 millions. 

The interest on this sum will be about 350 millions per 
annum; add to this for pensions and allowances 30 millions 
(grobably an under-estimate), for sinking fund 70 millions (a 
modest 1 per cent. of the capital), and for ordinary expenditure 
250 millions (an allowance for increased prices of only 25 per 
cent. over the pre-war figure), and we reach the grand total of 
700 millions a year. It will be said, perhaps, that something must 
come off this for repayments by Allies and Dominions; it may 
be so. On the other hand, most of the figures given above will 
very likely be exceeded, and 700 millions prove below rather 
than over the mark. In any case, the actual figure will not differ 
largely from this sum if the war goes on another year, and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, when peace comes, will accordingly 
have to find something like three and a-half times the revenue 
raised before the war, and it will have to be paid out of the 
ordinary income of the country, not swollen by profitable war 
contracts. 

Those who talk glibly of a lengthy prolongation of the 
war will do well to bear these facts in mind.—Yours, &c., 

F. W. Petuick LAWRENCE. 

Mascot, Holmwood, Surrey. August 4th, 1917. 


THE RELIGION OF THE TRENCHES. 

S1tr,—In reply to Mr. Regers’s letter in your last issue, may 
I say that I used the word ‘ primary” in respect, not of order, 
but of importance ; and in thai sense I think I can justly say that 
the Church insists on ‘‘ belief as the primary requisite to member- 
ship in the Body of Christ.’”’ Mr. Rogers refers to the Baptismal 
Service, and I readily grant that renunciation of evil there 
precedes the confession of faith. But suppose a case of adult 
baptism, where the candidate, in reply to the question: “‘ Dost 
thou believe in God the Father?”’ &c., frankly replies that he 
does not believe the Virgin-birth, and can only accept certain 
other clauses with qualifications; would he still be baptized? 
Certainly not with the authority of Official Christianity, though 
doubtless individual clergy here and there might share his point 
of view, and gladly baptize him. 

Then what of our divided Christendom? In the point of view 
of Rome, the Anglican Church is not of the Body of Christ; 
neither are the Noncouformist Churches in the point of view of 
extreme Anglicanism. And it is all a matter of belief. Good 
living might count for something, of course; but short of Papal 
supremacy on the one hand, and Episcopacy on the other, we can 
never be in the Church. 

In common life, no doubt, we do insist most on practice, but 
that is only because we are actually better than our creed. There 
is, indeed, something pathetic in the way we join hands for 
practical Christian work, and fall apart for the worship of Our 
Common Lord and the God and Father of us all. We need not 
banish intellect entirely from its place in religion, or ignore the 
question of belief. We only want to learn to appreciate at ite 
full value a truly Christian life.—Yours, &c., 

Rev. F. J. Moore. 


MR. F. PODMORE AND THE REV. STAINTON MOSES. 

Srr,—Owing to absence from home, I have been unable 
to reply earlier to a letter from Sir George Greenwood (in THE 
Nation of July 28th), wherein your correspondent quotes a 
passage from my recently published book, ‘‘On the Threshold 
of the Unseen,” referring to the late Rey. Stainton Moses and 
Mr. F. Podmore, and contrasts it with a quotation made by 
Dr. Ivor Tuckett from Mr. Podmore’s ‘“‘ Modern Spiritualism.” 
In my book I stated that all who, like myself, were person- 
ally acquainted with, and knew the high character of, Mr. 
Moses, would have been indifferent if a hostile critic, such 
as Mr. Podmore, had accused Mr. Moses of conscious and 
“ wilful deception,’ whatever other explanation might be given 
of the psychical phenomena occurring in his presence. Your 
correspondent says he ie greatly puzzled by this remark of 
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mine, and (relying, I presume, only upon Dr. Tuckett’s book) 
states that Mr. Podmore assumes the Rev. Stainton Moses to 
be “an arrant trickster.’’ Here is the passage from Mr. Pod- 
more’s “‘ Modern Spiritualism,’’ Vol. II., p. 287, which follows 
the quotation made by Dr. Tuckett, which has so puzzled your 
correspondent :— 

“ But here the real difficulties of the case begin. That Stainton 
Moses, being apparently of sane mind, should deliberately have 
entered upon a course of systematic and cunningly concerted 
trickery, for the mere pleasure of mystifying a small circle of 
friends, or in the hope of any petty personal advantage, such, for 
instance, as might be found in the enhanced social importance 
attaching to a position midway between prestidigitator and 
prophet—this is scarcely credibie. The whole course of his pre- 
vious life as a hard-working parish priest, his contemporary career 
in the world outside as a successful and respected schoolmaster, 
the apparently sincere religious feeling shown in the ‘ Spirit 
Teachings,’ all combine to contradict such a supposition. Nor is 
it readily conceivable that such a petty swindler would have 
carried on the dull details of his chicanery to the end, and have 
even left behind him, amongst his profitless records, fresh mystifi- 
cations whose consummation he could not hope to see.” 


This passage shows that your correspondent obtained a 
misleading opinion of Mr. Podmore’s views from the omission 
of the above context to the passage he quoted. I have not 
Dr. Tuckett’s book by me, but if the omission occurred in 
Dr. Tuckett’s book it illustrates the unfairness of some critics 
of psychical research who are steeped in the German habit of 
mind. 

Though I do not agree with Mr. Podmore, whose bias 
against all spiritualistic phenomena is well known, he dis 
tinetly states:—“ There can be little doubt that the clue to 
the enigma of his [Mr. Stainton Moses’s] life must be found 
in the annals of morbid psychology,’’ not, as Sir George 
Greenwood imagines, in the annals of a police-court as a 
wilful, ‘‘arrant trickster.”’ Even this is merely Mr. Podmore’s 
opinion unsupported by any evidence. Against it must be set 
the conclusion arrived at (and published) by Mr. Frederick 
Myers after a careful examination of the whole subject. Mr. 
F. W. H. Myers was convinced not only of the perfect sanity, 
integrity, and unimpeachable probity of the Rev. S. Moses’s 
whole life, but also in the genuineness of the amazing 
phenomena that occurred in the presence of this psychic. 

In conclusion, may I add, in justice to the memory of an 
esteemed friend who has been cruelly attacked, that those 
who quote Mr. Podmore against Mr. S. Moses should first 
make themselves acquainted with the respective characters and 
standing of the two men; when this is done, they will be able 
to judge which career is more likely to be found ‘in the annals 
of morbid psychology.’’—Yours, &c., 

Sir W. F. Barrert. 

Carrigoona, Near Bray, County Wicklow. 

August 6th, 1917. 


Sir,—Supplementing Sir George Greenwood’s letter in 
your last issue, wherein he proves, by citations from Mr. 
Podmore’s “‘ Modern Spiritualism,’’ that the writer believed 
the late Rev. Stainton A. Moses to be a fraudulent medium, 
permit me to add that, in a letter to the “ Pilot’? of November 
23rd, 1901, Mr. Andrew Lang gave as his opinion that “as a 
communicator, Mr. Moses was a transparent and boastful liar.” 

Following the Chinese, and, recently, our own custom of 
according posthumous honors, the London Spiritualist Alliance 
appointed the Rev. Stainton Moses, with another departed one, 
“ Presidents in Spirit Life.’-—Yours, &c., 

EDWARD CLopp. 

Strafford House, Aldeburgh, Suffolk. August Ist, 1917. 





THE GOVERNMENT, THE COMMONS, AND THE 
NATION. 


S1r,—In his speech at the Queen’s Hall, Mr. Lloyd George 
said; ‘‘ The nation has chosen its own Workmen’s and Soldiers’ 
Committee. That is the House of Commons. If at any time 
that ceases to represent the nation, well—then the nation must 
choose another.’’ 

These statements raise several questions, viz. :— 

1. Is not the present House of Commons self-elected—its 
legal term having long expired? 

2. Was this House chosen on any of the vital questions at 
issue since the war began? 

3. If the nation is dissutisfied, what means has it to enforce 
a new election? 

4. How many out of the five or six million of our soldiers 
voted as such or since they learned the realities of war? 

5. When did the nation choose Mr. George to be Premier, 
or his colleagues to be Ministers?—Yours, &c., 

JOSEPH E. SOUTHALL. 

13, Charlotte Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 

August 6th, 1917. 


FEDERALISM v. SMALL NATIONS. 
51Rk,—There is something strongly reminiscent of Cervantes’s 
hero in the attitude of many of our Publicists in regard to the 
small nations. There is a perfect mania for “ liberating.”’ 
Granted for Belgium, Serbia, and Roumania, it must be 
resurgam! They must rise again, for honor is involved; but 
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“ ’ 


why undo the bundle of mutually antagonistic ‘‘ nationettes ’ 
(to coin a word) that makes up the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy? 
The world has been plagued enough with the ‘‘earth lusts” of 
little peoples. Even Prussia herself once came within the 
category of “nations rightly struggling to be free’’; in fact, 
we ourselves saved her from absorption by France. And what 
of Bulgaria—that saintly of successive Liberal 
Administrations? 

Beware, then, how we tamper with the constituted State 
systems of the Continent. The real solution is a sane Federalism 
of democratized States, great and small; a Germanic Federation 
(minus that war-breeding anachronism, the MHohenzollern 
Dynasty); an Austro-Hungarian constitutional Monarchy; a 
Balkan Federation controlled from Constantinople; a Russian 
Federation of Republics, including Poland. Add to this a 
neutralization of ‘‘ debatable lands,’ such as Alsace-Lorraine, 
and the world may have a long respite from such another blood 
bath as the present, but not otherwise.—Yours, &c., 

R. T. Toovey. 


protégé 


“MAKING WAR ON CIVILIANS.” 
S1r,—The following extract from a soldier’s letter, written 
from a camp in England, may interest you. Save the fact that 
I believe my correspondent to be quite reliable, no comment 
is needed :— 


* At camp the — Reserve Labor Batt. is stationed. I 
saw them on parade this morning. I never saw such a sorry 
crowd of men. The general condition was pitiable. Old soldiers 
cried: ‘Shame on those who had passed them into the Army.’ 


No one laughs at them. All pity them. The first day I arrived here 
I came across a man walking about with a card bearing the follow- 
ing inscription: ‘If this man is found wandering, please return 
him to the —— Reserve Labor Batt. Orderly room.’ There is this 
redeeming feature: every day, men are receiving their discharge 
Still they ought never to have been passed into the Army.” 
-Yours, &c., 
M. E. DurHAm. 

THE GERMAN REPUBLICANS OF 1870. 

S1r,—In re-reading that famous book, Busch’s “ Bismarck,” 
I note on page 527 of Vol. I. the following statement by the 
great Chaucellor:—‘‘ A Republic is perhaps after all the right 
form of government, and it will doubtless come in the future; 
but I dislike our Republicans.’’ Earlier on in the volume, 
Busch relates :—‘' After dinner, wrote several paragraphs in 
accordance with the Chief’s instructions and explanations. The 
subjects were: ‘The German friends of the Republic—men like 
Jacobi, the Socialistic Democrats, and others holding similar 
—will hear of the annexation of French territory, 
being in the first place Republicans, and only in 
sense, to a certain extent, German. ‘The security afforded to 
Germany by the seizure of Strassburg and Metz is detestable to 
them, as it is a bulwark against the republic which they want to 
see established, weakening their propaganda, and injuring their 
our side of the Rhine. They place their part) 
higher than their country. They weleomed the opposition to 
Napoleon, because he was an opponent of their doctrines, but 
since he has been replaced by the Republic, they have become 
Frenchmen in sentiment and disposition.’ 

Bismarck could not foresee that the present war is the direct 
result of his contempt for the opinion of these German 
Republicans. A further result is that Prussia now finds herself 
with a Republic on the east, as well as on the west.—Yours, &c., 


L. E. 


views not 


a secondary 


prospects on 


London, August Ist, 1917. 


THE SEPARATION BILL. 

Sir,—I have read with the deepest interest and keen hope 
the press announcements of the proposed divorce law reform ; 
also ‘‘ The Draughtsman’s”’ article in this week’s NATION. 
May I draw attention to one point which has so far not been 
mentioned, namely the case of British women married to aliens, 
who, since the beginning of the war, or even longer, have lived 
apart from their husbands, but cannot obtain divorce. 

My own case is one of these: The daughter of a British 
officer, I have to register as alien, and cannot be re 
naturalized without the co-operation of a man whom I have 
not seen for years, and who would not consent to co-operate. 
The new Separation Act would bring freedom to hundreds of 
women so situated.—Yours, &c., 


Sans Pays. 
August 8th, 1917. 


THE CHURCH AND ILLEGITIMACY. 

Srr,—I intended no discourtesy to Mr. Wells, and I am 
very sorry if I appear to him to have shown any. His charges 
were publicly made, and I saw no reason why they should not 
be publicly discussed The statement that “the Christian 
Churches are the steadfast enemies of the illegitimate,’’ and 


that their orthodox authorities ‘‘ regard a bastard as a child 


specially tainted by the sin of its origin over and above its 
is a statement sure to give pain. 
Few people know where to look for the recognized authorities 
on such subjects. 


normal share of original sin,”’ 


I therefore cited what seemed to me to be 





the most directly relevant passages; and I can only thank Mr. 
Wells most warmly for the candor with which he admits that 
he has nothing to set against my citations. I am explaining 
to him in a private letter why I may wish to call further atten 


tion to this admission. But I should like it still better if Mr. 
Wells saw fit to look up the whole subject and made the neces 
sary corrections himself. His words would carry so much 
further than mine. 

What Mr. Wells says about the actual practice of the 
clergy is very interesting. The clergy—however unfortunate 
this may seem to be—are mostly amateurs in Moral Theology ; 


and the amaieur casuist is generally much more of 
than the authorities he neglects to consult. Still, I am sur 
prised and sorry that Mr. Wells has found the clergymen of 
his acquaintance addicted to spiteful persecution of the illegi 


a rigorist 


timate family, and still more surprised that he finds them con 
doning artificial sterility In both cases, however, there are 
difficulties. In the latter case, one cannot act on mere sus 
picion. In the former case, it is often difficult to act towards 
the illegitimate children as kindness would prompt without 
appearing to give one’s approval to what may be a very 
oby iousl y undesirable form of polygamy. Yours, &e 
REV. CHARLES J. SHEBBEARE. 
Swerford Rectory, Enstone. 
THE DECLINE OF THE CRITIC. 
Sir,—I feel compelled to seek the hospitality of your 


columns in order to dissociate myself from Mr. 8. P. B. Mais’s 
too-lavish praise in his book, reviewed in your issue last week, 
and to express my regret that your reviewer, in adversely 
criticizing the book, should have insulted the authors, who 
have already suffered by the author’s indiscriminate enthu 
siasm. The fact that Miss Eva Gore-Booth, Mr. Theodore 
Maynard, and myself had never been heard of by your critic 
doubtless gave us all a restless night, despite the thought that 
reviewers are not omniscient! Moreover, the fact that we are 
so obscure would seem a good reason for the service Mr. Mais 
would do us, for I cannot think—speaking for my fellow 
victims—that any critic, unaware of their work, can consider 
himself competent to speak upon contemporary poetry. In the 
past twelve hs I read and reviewed 224 books of poems, 
of which 200 were verse and worse, the remaining twenty-four 
or so were quite worthy of publication, and that number cer- 
tainly included the work of the lady and gentleman your 
reviewer gratuitously insults. As for myself, I never was, 
thank God! “a marvellous boy,’’ for at school my only dis 
tinction was that I never won a prize or encouraged a prophecy ; 
and, as for being “the twentieth-century Keats,” 
aspired to being anything so 
some critics have said. 

It is, indeed, a new and wonderful reason that disqualifies 
candidates for poetic honors because a reviewer has never heard 
of them! No doubt some such rebuff met Homer at the Gate 
of Athens, and Shakespeare at his first production, so we must 
not complain, though valuations, based upon such flimsy logic, 
will be somewhat startling. I can see Miss Ella Wilcox half 
way up the stairs to the immortal halls, while Mr. Hodgson, 
at the turnstile, is explaining who he is. 

In conclusion, let me add that I am almost wholly in 
agreement with your reviewer on the merits of the book, 
although I think he has not made allowance for Mr. Mais’s 
generous enthusiasm—a quality too rare in the literary world; 
and, finally, it is singular that your critic should complain of 
the decline of his race, on the very page which for candor, 
brilliance, and discrimination has always seemed a vindication 
of modern criticism.—Yours, &c., 


mont 


I have never 


unoriginal, despite the things 


CEcIL ROBERTS 

21, Upper George Street, Portman Square, W 

[How can a critic be said to be gratuitously insulting to 
an author with whose work he merely announces that he is not 
acquainted? That, indeed, may contain as much a reflection, 
as Mr. Roberts suggests, upon upon Mr. Maynard 
and Miss Gore-Booth. But it contains no reflections of any 
kind. It is a mere declaration of ignorance. Only perhaps Mr. 
Roberts, who shows that he has generosity of mind, will under- 
stand why the critic found it a little invidious for Mr. Mais to 
pick geniuses as thickly as blackberries, and to throw Mr. 
Davies contemptuously aside.—THE REVIEWER. | 


the critic a6 


THE DEFENCE FORCE ACT FOR INDIA. 
Sirk,—It is perhaps not surprising, with the many encroach 
ments on civil liberty at home, that the passing of the Defence 
Foree Act for India has England. 
This Act, which followed closely on the ordinance by which 


all European British subjects were instructed to register, is, 


ircely noticed in 


been s 





in many ways, a similar enactment to the Military Service Acts 
in this country. In two important respecis, however, there are 
differences that are, to say the least, extremely unfortunate. 

In the first place, there is no conscience clause. This means 
that, in a country religious liberty has been expressl 
guaranteed, and where it is vital to our hold upon India that 


where 
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it should be maintained, we pass an Act that has not even the 
appearance of religious toleration towards a certain small but 
deeply convinced body of persons. It is generally recognized 
that the Military Service Acts have, largely through their mal- 
administration, resulted in what is virtually religious persecu- 
tion. Over eight hundred men are now in prison for couscience 
in this country. Whilst it is not to be expected that very 
many European British subjects in India would take the position 
of Conscientious Objectors, I have already received information 
of several, and these not all members of the Society of Friends. 
What the authorities will do with them I do not know. It will 
be extremely prejudicial to the fair name of the 
British Government in India if, contrary to all precedent, it 
embarks upon anything like religious persecution. The 
existence of a conscience clause in the Defence Force Act would 
at least have given an opportunity to the Administration to avoid 
such a disaster. 

In the second place, the Act deals only with Furopean 
British subjects. In this way, a discrimination is made between 
Indian and Englishman in regard to what the framers of the 
Act regard as an elementary duty of citizenship. Does this 
mean that the real purpose of the Act is to have a body of 
Englishmen ready to deal with an uprising, if such should occur? 
The recent action of the Government in announcing that the 
Indian Civil Service is not open to men who have claimed 
exemption under the Military Service Act as Conscientious 
Objectors confirms the impression that those Britishers who 
are engaged in the civil government of India are to hold them 
selves in readiness to act as a military force. This seems to me 
to indicate a retrograde movement of thought. India must be 
retained in the Empire, not by armed force, but by the free 
consent of her peoples. The Defence Foree Act, by ranging 
Britisher against Indian, stands for a different ideal. The 
wonderful loyalty and response of India during the great crisis 
of the Empire is due to a sense of gratitude for what Britain has 
done for India, and a belief in our genuine desire to do the 
right thing by India, in spite of many and grievous blunders. 
At this time we need, on our part, a generous spirit of trust in 
all our dealings with the peoples of India. 

The men and women who refuse to 
self-defence, are the kind of people w 
relationship. Those who, like missionaries in many lands, will 
trust to force of goodwill and fair dealing to remove 
hostility and suspicion, have a part to play of supreme import 
at this juncture. Of Dr. Pennell, that great missionary on the 
Afghan border, who always went unarmed among the most 
hostile tribes, it was said that his presence was worth a regi- 
ment of British soldiers to.the Indian Government. He made 
peace by the sheer force of his personality. To multiply such 
men would be worth all the defence forces created by conscrip 
tion. To drive them out of India would be nothing short of 
disaster. ' 


1 
6aKe 


obviously 


arms, even in 
need to cement this 


bear 


sheer 


It has been suggested that the present Act may be the 
precursor of a permanent one to ensure the training for mili- 
tary service of all “ European British subjects.’’ This danger 
must, at all averted; and for this reason I shall be 
glad if you can admit even so full a statement as the above 
to your correspondence ecolumns.—Yours, &c., 


costs, be 


Henry T. HODGKIN. 
15, Devonshire Street. Bishopsgate, London, E.C. 2. 
A PARALLEL. 
Sir,—Lord Macaulay furnished an interesting commentary 


on the state of even seventeenth-century public opinion with 
regard to the sort of atrocity lately committed by the Germans 
in Northern France. 

In 1688 an army of Louis XIV. had invaded the Palatinate 


and neighboring principalities, but the political situation 


demanded its recall. Lord Macaulay records as follows the 
proce of withdrawal: 

‘If the cities of the Palatinate could not be retained, they 

might be destroyed. If the soil of the Palatinate was not to furnish 

upplies to the French, it might be so wasted that it would 

at least furnish no supplies to the Germans Duras received 

orders to turn one of the fairest regions of Europe into a wilder- 

ness The French commander announced to near half a 


million of human beings that he granted them three days of grace, 
and that within that time they must shift for themselves. Soon 
the roads and fields, which then lay deep in snow, were blackened 


by innumerable multitudes of men, women, and children flying 
from their homes. Many died of cold and hunger; but enough 
survived to fill the streets of all the cities of Europe with lean 
and squalid beggars, who had once been thriving farmers and 
shopkeepers. Meanwhile, the work of destruction began. Flames 
went up from every market place, every hamlet, every parish 
church, every country seat, within the devoted provinces rhe 
fields where corn had been sown were ploughed up. The orchards 
were hewn dow! . Not a vine, not an almond tree, was to 
be seen on the sunr slopes of what had once been Heidelberg 
No respect was shown to palaces, to temples, to monasteries, to 
infirmaries, to beautiful works of art, to monuments of the illus- 
trious dead. The far-famed Castle of the Elector Palatine was 
turned to a heap of ruins. The adjoining hospital was sacked 


The provisions, the medicines, the pallets on which the sick lay, 


were destroyed. The very stones of which Manheim had been 
built were flung into the Rhine. The magnificent Cathedral of 
Spires perished, and with it the marble sepulchres of eight 





Cesars. The coffins were broken open; the ashes were scattered 
to the winds.” 
This, be it noted, was in 1689, when the doctrine of 


‘Krieg ist krieg’’ appeared more sound to civilized peoples 
than it does to-day. Yet Louis was made to desist by “ the 
execrations of all the neighboring nations, the silence and 
confusions of his flatterers, and the expostulations of his wife.” 
French voices were raised in protest along with others, e.9., 
La Fare, Dangeau, Villars, and Saint Simon. Even Catholic 
Majesty of Austria was horrified—thus being in high contrast 
with Catholic Majesty of Austria to-day. Leopold and Charles, 
driven to alliance with Protestant William of Orange against 
Catholic Louis of France, justified themselves by pointing out 
(to the precious Catholic Majesty of England) that Louis, ‘* not 
contenting himself with assisting the Moslem against the 
Christians was himself treating Christians with a barbarity 
which would have shocked the very Moslem. His infidel allies, 
to do them justice, had not perpetrated on the Danube such 
outrages as he (Louis). .« was perpetrating on the Rhine.” 

Thus the opinion of the seventeenth century of a king who 
was, to be fair, frankly out for spoliation and conquest. What, 
then, may be said for one who to-day, in the name of God and 
of civilization, does no less? And (more important by far) 
what may be said for a community of a hundred and thirty 
millions of people from whom no word of protest has risen in 
three years? 

The deed of the ruler and the tacit approval of his sub- 
jects seem to a mere soldier a great illumination of the value 
of peace-and-brotherhood resolutions from the Reichstag.— 
Yours, &c., 

AMERICAN. 

Shoreham Camp, Sussex. 


GEORGE 
Sir,—The author of 


WITHER’S POEMS. 

your “The World of Books,” 
August 4th, has overlooked the edition of the ‘‘ Poems 
of George Wither,’’ in two volumes, edited by Frank Sidg- 
wick, published 1902 by A. H. Bullen. ‘This edition has been 
remaindered, but is ‘hot difficult procure. In Routledge’s 
‘“ Companion Poets,” an attractive sixpenny series, one volume, 
edited by Henry Morley, contains a selection from these poems.— 


Yours, &c., 


to 


AustIn H. JOHNSON. 
Squire Lane Library, Cambridge. 


August 8th, 1917. 


[A letter on ‘*‘ Guild Prineiples,”’ a criticism by the author 
of the review of his book, is unavoidably held over until next 


week. } 





Poetry. 


FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 


Ir ever I’m quit of this 
[ will go forth and find 
A small green land that is 
Quiet and kind, 
Where birds pass 
And the ground is covered -vith grass. 


The colors shall all be green, 
And blue above in the sky ; 

No gorse gold need be seen 
To catch my eye, 

Nor scarlet born 

Of poppies in the corn. 


[ shall but watch the grass 
Spring and seed and fall, 
The small clouds pass 
Over the rye-grass tall, 
And the glade 
Quicken, darken, and fade. 


There is a place I know 
Beside Badgeworthy stream: 
’Tis long since I dared go 
And visit it in a dream. 
I think my heart would break 
If I saw it awake 
LIONEL GLOVER 
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“THE NATION” 
|) ESSAY COMPETITION 


JUDGES: 


Proressor A. J. Grant, M.A., Proressor L. T. Hornouse, D.Litt., 





+ e Y ” 
and Tue Epiror or Tue Nation. 








The Judges have Awarded the following Prizes in Division I. This 
Division was open to all men and women resident in Great Britain 
| and Ireland. 


125 ESSAYS WERE SUBMITTED IN THIS DIVISION. 


| The Judges have Sound it impossible to award an undivided Hirst and 
| second prize, the difference between the best papers heimg, in their 
Judgment, that of a diversity of merit and treatment, rather than of a 


clear superiority. 


| The First Prize of 100 Guineas has been divided as follows : 

| 50 Guineas each 

HUGH H. L. BELLOT, D.C.L. , . 1, Mitre Court Buildings, Temple, E.C. 4. 
EMILE BURNS ; ‘ ‘ ‘ . 26, Downshire Hill, Hampstead, N.W. 3. 





The Second Prize of 50 Guineas has been divided as follows: 
20 Guineas 


| C.E.M.JOAD . .  .  . 2, Squire's Mount, Hampstead, N.W. 3. 

| 10 Guineas each 

| WALLIS CHAPMAN... _—.._“«57, Priory Road, W. Hampstead, N.W. 6. 

| FRANK FAIRCHILD — . : : . High Elementary School, Abersycham, Mon. 
| JAMES GAULD ..). oT, Thackeray Street, Liverpool. 

| 

| Ten Additional Prizes of 2 Guineas each have been awarded to 


the following : 
THE REV. DR. ALEXANDER, M.A., D.D. U. F. Manse, Langbank, Renfrewshire. 


F. E. ANDERSON . ; ‘ ‘ . 30, Bedford Place, W.C. 1. 

B.C. CONSTABLE . : : : . Wick Court, near Bristol. 

HERBERT FLOWERDEW |. . . 7, Clarendon Gardens, Ramsgate. 

THE REV. W. A. GRIST ‘ , . 31, Clarendon Place, Leeds. 

F. W. HAINE ‘ ‘ , ‘ . Pooley Lodge, Egham. 

G. L. HOSKING . : ‘ . . 72, Harborough Road, Streatham, S.W. 
CHARLES HOWSON ; ‘ - Mainsforth, Ferryhill, Co. Durham. 

F. EK. MATZEN , ‘ : . . 7, Roslyn Avenue, Camberwell, S.E. 5. 
MISS Y. (. P. RUFFER ‘ . . 24, Ladbroke Road, W. 11. 
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The GAorld of Pooks. 





Tue “Nation” OFrrice, THURSDAY NIGHT. 


Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 
“Plotinus: The Ethical Treatises.” Translated by Stephen 

MacKenna. (Lee Warner. 16s. net.) 

“China: Her History, Diplomacy, and Commerce, from the 
Earliest Times to the Present Day.”’ By E. H. Parker. 
(Murray. 10s. 6d. net.) 7 

‘Our Money and the State.” By Hartley Withers. (Murray. 
3s. net.) 

“The Plot-Maker.” By William Hewlett. (Duckworth. 6s.) 

* * * 


In last week’s NaTion there was a letter from Mr. H. G. 
Wells, the respondent to another challenging him to produce 
the authorities with which he had armed his statements. 
Said Mr, Wells: ‘‘I am afraid I cannot meet his demand for 
citations As a novelist, I spend my time learning what I 
can about people’s experiences and ways of thinking, rather 
than in documentary study.’ And here, in the motion of 
this airy gesture, lies the reproach against the literate, the 
bookish man. Think of Mr. Wells’s gesturing arm for a 
moment as a lightning flash, revealing a dark background 
of Fallacy, a threatening landscape of Error. Pish! 
the bookish man! The hermit of Experience! The celibate 
from Reality! The eremite from Life! The cenobite from 
Human Nature! Alas! behind Mr. Wells’s words lies not 
only an individual, but a national attitude. To 90 per cent. 
of the inhabitants of these islands, the man of books is 
suspect. He is as much disfranchized in the popular 
prejudice as the Conscientious Objector. He is not a 
sufficiently active or numerous sect for the malice of actual 
persecution. He is tolerated by a bluff John Bull bent upon 
acting rather than thinking, upon doing rather than finding 
out how to do it—but at the expense of being ignored, 
marooned, of no account, left on the shelf, reduced ad 
absurdum. The community implicitly denies him to be a 
useful or rational part of it. It has no time for him in 
business, and no use for him in pleasure. True, he shares 
to some extent in the universal bounty of citizenship. He is 
cheated and mulcted in common with his superior fellows. 
But as for any real intimacy or association with them—the 
good man might just as well never have been born. 


+ * * 


Ir is superfluous to inquire the causes of this divorce 
between books and society. A material society occupied in 
making money is not going to occupy itself (if we except 
Pellman’s ‘‘ School of the Mind,’’ the Harmsworth ‘“ Self- 
Educator,’’ and other such Biblia-a-Biblia) in reading 
books, or in revealing their paradise to its children. The 
point is—who loses by it, society or the bookish man? I am 
inclined to think that the laiter will take his ostracism in 
very good part. Whatever our absorption in studying the 
human being, the lack of the elements of choice and elimina- 
tion must chasten our enthusiasm. There are so many 
dull and vicious people who cannot be avoided. There are 
no dull and vicious books (pardon me, if I leave you out for 
a moment—O you chorus of enduring reviewers!) which 
cannot be avoided. The notion that the bookish man is a 
solitary is too egregious for words. What sociability is his! 
With what a sublimely and infinitely varied democracy is 
he permitted to mingle! Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, the 
wife of an ambassador, the daughter of a duke, and a most 
accomplished trotter of globes, found her only durable 
entertainment in the boon company of books. Stevenson, 
reading at a lonely inn, heard the trampling of feet and the 
clinking of glasses all about him. Says Dr. Joseph Hall, 
the Bishop of Norwich, in an epistle to Mr. Milward : 


_“*T can wonder at nothing more than how a man can 
be idle—but of all others, a scholar—in so many improve- 
ments of reason, in such sweetness of knowledge, in such 
variety of studies, in such importunity of thoughts. To find 
wit in poetry (he means the metaphysical subtleties of 
seventeenth century mystical verse); in philosophy, pro- 
foundness ; in history, wonder of evente; in oratory, sweet 
eloquence; in divinity, supernatural delight and holy 
devotion—as so many rich metals in their proper mines— 
whom would it not ravish with delight?” 











Lady Mary: ‘‘If relays of eyes were to be hired like post- 
horses, I would never admit any but silent companions.” 
Gibbon declared that he would not exchange “a taste for 
books ’’ for the wealth of the Indies :— 

“The miseries of a vacant life are never known to a 
man whose hours are insufficient for the inexhaustible 
pleasures of study. . The love of study, a passion 
which derives great vigor from enjoyment, supplies each 
day, each hour, with a perpetual round of independent 
and rational pleasure.”’ ‘ 

De Quincey was not afflicted with the Sahara conscious- 
ness :— 

‘And of this let every one be assured—that he owes 
to the impassioned books which he has read, many a 
thousand more of emotions than he can consciously trace 
back to them. Dim by their origination, these emotions 
yet arise in him, and mould him through life like the 
forgotten incidents of childhood.” 

Said honest Fuller: “The honest old fellows (books) 
always receive me with the same kindness.’’ Even Goldsmith, 
who really was a most illiterate fellow, as Dr. Johnson well 
knew, says quite frankly: “ The first time I read an excellent 
book it is to me just as if I had gained a new friend ; when 
I read over a book I have perused before, it resembles the 
meeting with an old one.” But why multiply those testi- 
monies? The great theatre of literature is loud with the 
praise of bookishness. No, I can find no regrets on the part 
of the exile. There is not even a case for that unhappy scorn 
of his fellows, which is a temptation to the distinguished 
man. In the company of bocks, where he will find a few 
equals and many superiors, he will not think too well of 
himself, 
* * * 


Bur the real “J’Accuse” against the bookish is 
that they are futile, that they have nothing to do with the 
business of the world. What idle nonsense it all is! 
‘ Books,” said Davenant, in the only sentence worth reading 
in “ Gondibert,” “show the utmost conquests of our minds.” 
What is the good of doing this business, unless we can bring 
a discriminated knowledge, a stable and generalized concep- 
tion of life to bear upon it? Are we so very well equipped, 
so very near the angels, that we can afford to do without 
“the precious life-blood of the master-spirits” perpetuated 
in books? Is the intercourse with the best minds of all 
humanity a profitless initiate to the all sorts and conditions 
of minds of present humanity? Books are windows through 
which a man not only looks outwards on life, but inwards 
into other people’s lives. The man who goes through life 
acquainted with books goes in knowledge of what is best and 
most significant in life. A better training for affairs, one 
would think, than the lack of it in those who judge by the 
sample instead of by the piece. Such a man may not indeed 
be an active citizen for good ; but there are worse things than 
a wise passivity, and it is, at least, not improbable that he 
will not be an active citizen for bad. “It is ordained,” said 
Direr, “that never shall any man be able, out of his own 
thoughts, to make a beautiful figure, unless by much study 
he hath well stored his mind.”” “ Reading,” said Bacon, 
‘maketh the full man.”” The bookish man knows that the 
phenomena of life are not unique; that they must be 
ranged and sorted with other phenomena, rejected or accepted 
by comparison and analogy with other phenomena. 

# * # 

Anp I am inclined to think that the link between life and 
books is taste. Taste is not by any means a faculty merely for 
judging between a good picture and a bad one; it is a 
capacity for seeing the reality behind the appearance, both 
in art and in life; it is the faculty for distinguishing 
between a good man and a bad one, the man who is plausible 
and the man who is real. Diderot put it well: “Sentences 
are like sharp nails which force truth upon us.’’ And it 
is in the virtue of taste, the means of apprehending truth, 
that art and ethics can unite without friction or rivalry. I 
do not pretend at all that teste will be acquired by books ; 
but I am very certain that it will not be acquired without 
them. Let not, therefore, the bookish man be cast down by 
the contempt of the world, for in the pride and humility of 
books, in their genial virtue and their no less genial vice, 
in their repose and their adventure, in their home and their 
pilgrimage, in their valleys and their mountains, he will 
have learned himself, and have tried to teach his fellows that 
it is as well to look before you leap and to think before 
you act, 
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Rediewws, 


ACTION AND LETTERS. 


“Oesar: The Gallic War,” with a Translation by H. J. 
EDWARDS, C.B.; ‘Seneca: Moral Epistles,” with a Transla- 
tion by R. M. GUMMERE, 3 vols. ; ‘Dion: Roman History,” 
with a Translation by E. Cary, 9 vols. Loeb Classical 
Library. (Heinemann, 5s. net each volume.) 


In these thirteen volumes, now publishing, Mr. Loeb’s enter- 
prise presents us with three characteristic productions of 
three Latin periods, we cannot say of the Italian race and 
literature, for Seneca was by birth a Spaniard, and Dion, for 
the sake of a larger public, chose to write in Greek. All three 
writers were men of action; two of them were, for a time, 
almost monarchs of the Western world, and the third was 
a civilian, a soldier, and a ruler of provinces. Each in his 
way, did that work of government which the great Latin 
poet described as the supreme function of the Roman people. 
The first of them was a genius, alike with the sword, the 
portfolio, and the pen, and the others were, in their way, 
writers of note. 

The character and career of Cesar, always a study of 
moment, have gained in interest by the present war. His 
personal ambition was great, but perhaps less than his con- 
sciousness of power and his desire to use it for reasonable 
ends. His conquest of Gaul was not entirely unprovoked, 
though his chief aim may have been to create a revolutionary 
army, while between the Italian and the Gaul there was 
enough kinship of thought to justify us in saying that his 
conquest led to no imposition of an alien culture. More 
quickly than any other race, the Gauls assimilated Roman 
civilization, throve under it, and were happy. His great 
campaigns can hardly be justified in their inception. If they 
are to be applauded, it must be in view of their 
results. The readers of Mr. Edwards's version will be able 
to see whether there be not a wide difference between Cesar’s 
spirit and that which now works havoc in the world. To 
complete the picture they must study the condition of Gaul 
as Cesar found it—a land where peace never smiled for 
long—and its condition between the time of his conquest 
and the irruption of the barbarians. We should do him 
injustice if we treated him as a modern, or thought him to 
blame for not having quite the same view of the rights of 
nations as is taken to-day. 

A century later we come to Seneca, and it is a pleasure 
to welcome, in Dr. Gummere’s version, a translation from 
America which shows a real grip of the Latin language, as 
well as of our own speech. We notice, however, with amuse- 
ment that he is so eager to avoid the reproach of writing 
“would ”’ for “should” that he sometimes writes “ should ” 
for “ would.” These moral letters constitute Seneca’s chief 
claim to be remembered by posterity. His other works, 
though the study of them is perhaps essential to the under- 
standing of the age in which he lived, have somewhat lost 
their attraction. His dramas had a strange fascination for 
some of our early dramatists, and once received, even from 
such critics as Dryden, a praise which, to the minds of 
to-day, seems difficult to justify. We have to read them 
because of their influence on our own drama, but no sound 
judge would lay aside Euripides to pick up Seneca. Men 
did this in Elizabethan days, but we must remember that 
few of them could easily read a Greek drama, and even a 
chorus-ending, though it could move Blougram, could hardly 
affect a man who, with grammar and lexicon, had to hammer 
a half-sense out of a corrupt text. So deficient are Seneca’s 
so-called plays in the truly dramatic element, that some 
modern critics have desired us to regard them rather as the 
sentiments of the lecture-room than as the voice of the stage. 
In fact, this is an invitation not to regard them at all, for 
we can find elsewhere moral sentiments just as good without 
the scum of false rhetoric which lies over Hippolytus and 
Medea. We can find it indeed in these epistles addressed 


to a civil servant and provincial administrator who had 
more liking for the doctrine of Epicuius than for the 
philosophy of the Porch. 

The reader new to the subject, who may look in this 
volume for genuine letters, will find himself disappointed. 
The Romans could write letters, and a selection from Cicero’s 





would stand high in an anthology gathered from all nations. 
Seneca’s are not of this type, though they give at times 
an incident in which his friend might have an interest. 
The incident is only the text to the sermon. In some later 
ages the letters would have taken the form of essays, a 
word, of course, first used in this sense by Bacon, between 
whose work and this of the great Stoic there is an evident 
likeness. Bacon, indeed, takes a phrase from Seneca as the 
text of his essay on “ Adversity,” and there can be little 
doubt that these letters were written after adversity had 
fallen upon their author. Here lies one of the points of 
contrast between the two works. When Bacon wrote the 
essays his career lay before him, and his eye was set, though 
not exclusively, upon material success. Seneca had to 
look back upon an elevation to great power and to wealth 
almost beyond the dreams of avarice, to a wise holding of 
the reins of empire, to the delightful task of training one 
who should show himself an ideal Emperor. He could 
hardly have avoided calling himself happy, and he had been 
so called by many who forgot the Greek maxim, that no 
man is to be accounted happy until he is dead. Now he 
had also to look back upon a fall as terrible as any in 
history. Hurled from power and from riches, he had hidden 
himself in a hermitage, and his hope of a peaceful old age 
lay in the chance of maintaining his obscurity. But in his 
cup there was a drop more bitter which he could not avoid 
tasting, but on which he would fain keep silence. For a 
while all had gone well with his pupil, and the tutor’s lessons 
had borne fruit in the happiness and prosperity of Italy 
and the provinces. jut for Nero rule, as the Greeks 
used to put it, showed the man. The inborn qualities 
asserted themselves above the training, and the word was 
choked by the deceitfulness of Cresarism. Worst of all, the 
master’s ambition, mastering his philosophy, or his fears, 
or his weakness, made him connive at his pupil's sins, only 
to find that his connivance was impotent to save him. The 
consolation which the fallen Bacon found in the pursuit 
of practical knowledge the fallen Seneca sought, and perhaps 
found in the presentation of an ethical ideal. 

Of this ideal Bacon had a due consciousness modified 
by a belief that a Christian's must necessarily be higher. 
When Seneca tells us that it is true greatness to have in 
one the frailty of a man and the unconcern of a god, Bacon 
makes the comment that the sentiment is much too high for 
a heathen. Indeed, it may be doubted whether Bacon’s 
critical faculty could tell him how far removed was his own 
devotion to material success, though, of course, it was not 
his sole devotion, from the dreams and ideals of the Nazarite. 
This baser vein, present throughout the essays, sometimes 
forces itself upon our notice. When Bacon counts among 
the causes of a man’s advancement the opportune deaths of 
his friends, we seem to see the wholesale grocer who sets 
up a branch in a small town and looks with complacence 
upon the ruin of his long-established rivals. Seneca may, in 
the past, have had, though he would hardly have acknow- 
ledged, such a feeling, but in his adversity he had purged 
his soul. 

There are definite points in which Seneca was ahead 
of his age. He does not, indeed, protest against slavery 
as an institution, but neither did the Nazarite. He does 
prescribe how servants ought to be treated, and his prescripts 
are hardly less necessary now than in his own age. Pliny 
relates with reproval the wicked doings of a certain master 
towards his slaves. After horrible sufferings they turned 
and murdered him, their only chance of release. Yet Pliny 
can hardly find words to describe his detestation of the 
murderers. We feel that Seneca would have thought less 
of the murder and more of the brutal oppression which led 
to it. It is but a century and a-half since Chesterfield, to 
whose merits justice is seldom done, made a polite protest 
against the treatment sometimes dealt out to servants, who 
ought, he declared, to be treated as humble friends, since 
the lowness of their station was, in the main, a matter of 
choice, and his protest still has force. 

Seneca’s sermon on the duties of a master would hardly 
seem to any of his contemporaries a thing to do harm. It 
was otherwise with his protest against the most popular of 
current amusements. He lived in a city brutalized by the 
constant sight of blood, and so incapable of the better 
spectacular pleasures that the drama never had a real vogue 
since the days when Scipio was the patron of Terence, Seneca 
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did not aspire to provide the people with a real taste for 
the drama, nor could he, or any of his contemporaries, have 
done so with success, but he did protest against a degrading 
form of entertainment, for which even Vespasian and Titus, 
with all their good qualities, thought it well to provide the 
means. In all this there was no gospel, nothing that could 
attract the uneducated, for a gospel implies not only a 
touch of emotion, but at least a touch of mysticism, if not 
also the promise of something which science cannot estab- 
lish and experiment cannot verify. This unprovable 
element is not of the essence of religion, and a religion, once 
grown into a system, may do well to cast it off, but without 
it no religion would ever grow into a system at all. Seneca 
could not hope to preach to the common soldier, the 
mendicant, the slave, and the like, whose troubles passed 
away like a cloud at the preaching of Paul. 

Of these three versions Dr. Cary’s, which describes itself 
as based on one by Dr. H. B. Foster, is the least successful. 
Dr. Cary knows his author, but he has not the gift of 
completely concealing the translator's hand. 





EPEA PTEROENTA. 


“The Pterodamozels: An Operatic Fable.” 
TREVELYAN. (Pelican Press. 2s. net.) 


Or the many forms of art in which we English have excelled, 
we might, without being invidious, select four as pleni- 
potentiaries—the Drama, the Lyric, the Novel, and Satire. 
But that fourth, as is only proper, has an uncommonly sharp 
sting in its tail. A people that has born the drama of 
Shakespeare, the lyric of Keats, Shelley, and Blake, and the 
novel of Fielding and Jane Austen out of its bowels can 
afford to set up the trophies. But satire? The serpent in 
the bosom? The mandrake that shrieks at, the basilisk 
that kills its foster-mother with its baleful eye? But, as a 
matter of fact, the theory that regards corruption as the 
natural habitat of satire, as though it were a kind of blue- 
bottle, is entirely fallacious. Aristophanes wrote in the 
Periclean age ; Swift, whose dreadful rage and scorn are like 
the fireballs of Jupiter Tonans, before Lucian made him 
ridiculous, wrote in the comparatively bland, dispassionate, 
sequestered college close of Augustan England. The origin, we 
suppose, of this attitude which plants the satirist upon the top 
step of hell, looking down upon the near view of the writhing 
beings beneath him, is the confusion between him and the 
pure moralist. For the satirist is only a moralist by 
implication and suggestion. gut art is his Alpha 
and Omega, and an art, too, which exacts a severe 
allegiance. He must always work from the particular to 
the universal ; while feeling his subject with a passion and 
intensity we think only congruous to the lyrist and the 
dramatist, he must at the same time firmly detach and 
remove himself from it. His eye ranges over the matted 
field of human error, folly, and wickedness, and must pluck 
from it only those weeds which will associate with a 
composite—yes, and beautiful whole. Realistic he cannot 
be or he will be absorbed into the chaos from which it is 
his business to draw certain essences and significances. 
Form, composure, and the art of extracting and condensing 
from an extremely unwieldy material he must possess. Not 
only that, which you may call a law of certain of the other 
arts, but he has to catch and circulate within the orbit of 
his art the combatant and the moralist in him, which he 
cannot do without, and finds very intractable customers. 
Not to him are the delights of the fluid, the expansive, and 
the digressive. Harmony, measure, and proportion are the 
trinity to whom he must pour the libations of his heart and 
brain. And if we admit that the artist must always be to 
some extent a register of his environment, that the con- 
ditions of the society in which he lives must always react 
upon his works, then a period of unrest, distraction, and 
discord cannot, in the nature of things, be favorable to the 
art of satire. If the contrary principle be true, why are not 
these years loud with the accusing voices of the satirists? 
Is there not evil enough, misery enough, horror and 
turbulence enough? Yet our generation is practically barren 
of satirists, and the almost unbroken tradition of satire 
seems to have abruptly snapped since the passing of the last 
of the great Victorians. The truth is that the age is so 


By R. C. 





monstrous as to become a parody of itself. Where can the 
satirist find subtlety, poignancy, irony in such extravagance? 
No, he becomes a spectator; there is nothing left for him 
to do. 

Mr. Trevelyan must be held responsible for starting 
such a train of reflection by his brilliant verse satire, “The 
Pterodamozels.” The story is of three “ Conscientious Objec- 
tors against compulsory race-suicide”’ who, to save their 
sanity, fly in an aeroplane from the mania of modern war. 
They encounter the “ Pterodamozels,” the winged virgins, 
who carry them off to the Court of Prometheus, a pompous 
numskull, who is resolved to destroy a race which has 
done him so much discredit. But the ingenious Percival 
Smith, the pioneer of the flight, proposes that a company of 
the damsels shall swoop down upon the Kaisers, Tsars, 
Kings, Presidents, Premiers, Cabinet Ministers, Financiers, 
Journalists, Editors, Officials, and Diplomats who, by their 
egoism, greed, and plots, have set mankind by the 
ears and throat, and carry them off to the Island of Prome- 
theus. The deed is done, the nations unite in the kiss of 
peace, and Percival is unanimously elected first President of 
the World Federation of Republics. The Pterodamozels dis- 
card their virginity, and conclude the poem with a jubilant 
epithalamium to celebrate their wedlock with a mankind once 
more sane, whole, and worthy of their angelic ministrations. 
Mr. Trevelyan’s notion is really quite original, so far as any 
such fabular device—the common resource of the satirist to 
get distance and detachment into his work—can be original. 
We may be reminded in glimpses of Peter Wilkins’s “ The 
Winged Lady,” Lucian’s “ Vera Historia,’ W. S. Gilbert’s 
“The Wicked World,” and, possibly in the method of 
approach, of Davidson's plays. But the little fantasy is not 
an exercise of imitation. It is a genuine sample of modern 
satire, certainly inferior, and considerably inferior, to the 
great works of the great names, but modern satire, perhaps 
at its best. 

And yet the whole effort is disappointing, as disappoint- 
ing in the final accomplishment as in the progression to it 
it is full of virtues. The verse itself is managed with the 
utmost dexterity and suppleness, alternating with every 
variety of metre, and containing within its elastic bounds 
a charming, frisking, dancing procession of gay, arch, tender, 
urbane, pathetic, familiar, sprightly little moods. A 
Pterodamozel sings : — 

‘Ah, would I now were roaming 
By the sedgy banks of Camus, 
With a gentle, black-gowned youth ; 
And to me would he be discoursing, 
In a grave voice and tender, 
Of the real and the apparent, 
Of soft and hard sense-data, 
Of Infinity and of Truth.’’ 


The sclemn 
sketched :— 


dialectics of Prometheus are most 


happily 


““ When first from treacherous clay, bi-cexed, I moulded man, 
that I erred then, 
Freely I confess. Be it so. 
disaster, 

This new-winged, super-feminine race have I fashioned, of one 
sex only, 

That so not the hazardous, irresponsible chance procreation of 
offspring, 

But divine intelligence and foresight, when need shall arise, 
with a fresh stock 

May repopulate earth. 
decadent generations, 

With the besom of Death sweeping like dust all 
oblivion’s dustbin.” 


But now, to avoid known risks of 


But first will I purge it of man’s 
flesh to 


You can imagine Prometheus beating time'‘with the “ Daily 
Telegraph’! The nuptial song’s glowing, silvery humor is 
full of charm :— 


“And now for ourselves no less than 
Uplift we a prothalamial hymn, 
In rapturous anticipation ; 
Of the tender and passionate nuptial joys; 
That after our hearts have made their choice 
(But not till due celebration 
Of legitimate marriage) await us then 
In the loving embrace of regenerate men. 
Hymen, O Hymenee, Hymen! 
Hymen, O Hymenee!”’ 


them 


And the choruses have in places a true gravity and sonorous- 
ness in strength of contrast to all this delicate run of 
metrical feet. 

And yet this graciousness, this benignity, this airiness, 
are really Mr. Trevelyan’s undoing. Not that one wants a 
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And if, as toward the silent tomb w 
rhrough love, through hope and fait! transce! 
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kind of Manfred frowning behind satire, since common 
human tolerance is at the back of every satire worthy the 
name. But it draws Mr, Trevelyan’s into a minor key. 
Though he is not dallying with his subject, he does seem to 
be playing with it. Recognizing what a part sheer artistry 
must play in satire, he yet seems to have constricted his 
conception of art and to have flinched from the terror, the 
sombreness, and indignation which should have been his 
weapons and his tools. He should have struck with a 
hammer and not flirted with a wand. And it is curious to 
notice how the broad design of his poem suffers from this 
diminutiveness. The latter part, in spite of the delicious 
“epithalamial hymn,” shrivels away into the kind of happy 
ending of an average novel. The poem faints before the 
magnitude of its task. It is not serene enough, grand 
enough, massively architectural enough, to bear its weight. 
But for all that, is Mr. Trevelyan to be blamed? What a 
Samson do we not need, of giant intellect, of divine pity, and 
of tremendous irony to shake down the pillars of this huge 
temple of human folly. As it is, its convulsions 
are matter for such grotesque laughter and such awful 
tears, that satire may readily be forgiven if it crouch in a 
green place and blow melancholy-gay 
flute. 

A word is due to the printing of the “ Pterodamozels.”’ 
It is published in quarto, elegantly spaced, with broad 
margins. The print itself, a very graceful mixture of black 
letter and roman type, is in itself a sharp lesson to the 
shoddy commercial standards of book-production which 
have been imposed upon us so long. 


notes upon the 





THE REBEL AS ARTIST. 


“Collected Works of Padraic H. Pearse: Plays, Stories, 
Poems.” (Maunsel. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Tue character, intellect, and action of Padraic Pearse by 
nature and self-discipline had a singular unity. His 
whole personality is implicit in any one of his plays, in a 
single story, or a group of poems. It does not need the 
remaining volumes of the series of which this collection of 
plays, stories, and poems is the first, for any reader to 
understand, not merely the springs of action in him, but 
their issue. From its outset, his was a dedicated 
life, the servant of an ideal which burned up all hesitation 
and doubt so that its ultimate sacrifice was not as it seemed 
to many, the result of the counsels of despair, but 


an act of faith. With politics we have nothing 
to do in this book; no doubt a later volume will 
contain those political tracts for the times whose 
fires bring up the image of an anvil and fragments 


of molten iron flying from under the smith’s hammer. The 
last of that series was published on March 3lst, 1916, and its 
three-line preface ended with the significant words: “ For 
my part, I have no more to say,’’ which was no less than the 
truth. Here we have no politics, but something more 
perilous; the revelation of a nature, schooled to sacrifice, 
and stripped of ambition. 

It is as a spiritual autobiography that this book is to be 
read. It is not that Pearse’s writings are not literature. 
He was not, it is true, of the race of instinctive, inevitable 
artists. But the same powerful will which converted the 
reserved student into an orator of authority, and drove 
the teacher into a world of desperate action, also shaped 
an adequate mould for his thought. His stories are the 
earliest and weakest section of his work, but in spite 
of the sentimentality which colors most of them, he has 
written at least two that are notable. Even the weakest 
reveal his gentleness and delight in children, and more 
especially those of the Irish-speaking population of the 
western coast, around the shores of Kilkieran Bay and at 
Rosmuck, where he had built himself a cottage to live at 
times in the peace he loved best. The character of those 
western landscapes was deeply impressed on himself and on 
his work ; landscapes in contrast with whose austerity the 
beauty of English country-side, built up through centuries 
of secular quiet, must always to Irish eyes seem torpid. 
The poems are of a much higher order, and when the memory 
is dead of this magnetic personality holding a crowd in 











thrall to his eloquent sincerity, it is in them and in 
certain of his pamphlets that his figure will be recreated. 
Some of them, eg., “Renunciation,” reach a_ high 
rank. They are written in the older forms of Irish 
verse, and have the reticence and condensed force of the 
best age of Irish literature. Others, more personal, are 
saved by their sincerity. In the fore-knowledge of death, 
which broods over all his work, and especially in a restrain- 
ing asceticism, his poetry has a certain resemblance to 
that of Lionel Johnson, the Johnson of “ The Dark Angel” 
and “Mystic and Cavalier.” We are tempted to extract 
from “the Fool” the verses which begin “I have 
squandered the splendid years,’’ but prefer to quote, as a 
whole, ‘The Wayfarer ”’ :— 


“The beauty of the world hath made me sad, 
This beauty that will pass; 
Sometimes my heart hath shaken with great joy 
To see a leaping squirrel in a tree, 
Or a red lady-bird upon a stalk, 
Or little rabbits in a field at evening, 
Lit by a slanting sun, 
Or some green hill where shadows drifted by— 
Some quiet hill where mountainy man hath sown 
And soon would reap; near to the gate of Heaven; 
Or children with bare feet upon the sands 
Of some ebbed sea, or playing on the streets 
Of little towns in Connacht, 
Things young and heppy- 
And then my heart hath told me: . 
These will pass, 
Will pass and change, will die and be no more, 
Things bright and green, things young and happy; 
And J have gone upon my way 
Sorrowful.” 


The plays, the best of which have not yet been 
staged, are dramatic extensions of the themes of the poems. 
“The Singer” and “The Master” can never be disso- 
ciated from the writer’s personality. The first, indeed, deals 
directly with the divided counsels of rebels and the self- 
sacrifice of one man. With a group of his latest poems, they 
are, to quote from Dr. Browne’s introduction, the work of 
a man in whom meditation on coming struggle and death 
have become one with life and art. They celebrate the 
triumph of failure: “They are weighted with the concept 
of a nation inheriting an original sin of slavery, for whose 
salvation the death of one man is a necessity.’’ MacDara 
says, in “The Singer”: “One man can free a nation as 
one Man redeemed the world. I will take no pike, I will 
go into the battle with bare hands. I will stand up before 
the Gall as Christ hung naked before men on the tree!” 
This is MacDara-Pearse: “My son, MacDara, the singer 
who has quickened the dead years and all the quiet dust.” 

The succeeding volumes of this edition, which is an 
admirable example of Messrs. Maunsel’s skill and taste in 
printing, will no doubt show Pearse’s mind at work on defi- 
nite educational and political issues. According to the pub- 
lisher’s note, this volume of his collected works contains “ the 
author’s English versions of his plays and poems, many of 
which have not been previously published,”’ with Mr. Joseph 
Campbell’s translations from the Irish of his stories. It 
purports, therefore, to be a book of translations, and, pre- 
sumably, a complete edition of his plays, poems, and stories. 
In fact, it is not complete, for not all his poems or stories 
or dramatic work are here, nor are the contents exclusively 
translations, nor is the reader enabled in any way to dis- 
tinguish between those plays and poems written in English 
and those originally written in Irish. And we do not think 
the publishers well advised in omitting from this volume, 
where more than one poem is printed twice, Pearse’s versions 
of Irish poems chosen for an Irish anthology, which appeared 
in the “Irish Review.”’ The element of personal choice and 
the quality of the translation entitle them to a place in this 
volume which represents the imaginative side of his work. 
Finally, to have done with fault-finding, the best approved 
method in publishing such translations is to print the two 
texts on opposite pages, rather than to relegate the Irish 
originals to a problematical later volume. Failing this plan, 
which has the authority of Edward Walsh and Mangan, of 
Dr. Hyde’s “ Love Songs of Connacht,” and of the publica- 
tions of the Irish Texts Society, as well as of many Conti- 
nental and American publishers, the Irish originals micht 
have been issued in a separate volume, side by side with the 
present versions. 

The stories are re-told in the vigorous English of Mr. 
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Joseph Campbell, and his versions are always lively, and 
his equivalents frequently happy. But the use of 
Anglo-Irish dialect for the purpose involves a raising of 
pitch, so that where the author’s language, whether English 
or Irish, is studiously simple, these versions are, at times, 
mannered and over-emphatic. This is inevitable when one 
employs the recently cultivated patois of Anglo-Irish in the 
translation of a text which is not in dialect. In the present 
case, there is, perhaps, as much gain as loss. Dr. Browne’s 
fine introduction, with its insight and sensitive appreciation, 
makes one regret that his association with the book ended 


with the prefatory article. 


A YOUNG SCIENTIST. 


“An Attempt at Life.” By J. W. N. SuLuIvAN. (Grant 
Richards. 5s. net.) 


Tuere are two morals in this thoughtful novel, “An 
Attempt at Life’”—one addressed to young men, “ Don’t 
marry out of your class”; and the other to the British 
public, “Don’t despise pure science.” It is because the 
young hero’s enthusiasm for pure science is held to 
be of less value to the community than the work 
of an ordinary mechanic that Marjorie Lane’s people 
look on him as an unsuitable match for her. James 
cannot make money out of his research work. He is only 
a student demonstrator at his college, and he can only hope 
for a lectureship presently ; later on, an assistant profes- 
sorship if he is luck. On the other hand, the Lanes belong 
to a class in which “ everybody went abroad frequently, had 
friends who possessed large houses in various parts of the 
country, took stall seats at theatres, and had numbers of 
defunct relatives who had left them money.’”’ How did the 
Lanes attain their prosperity? The dilettante Edward, 
whose father allows him £400 a year, on which he can 
barely manage, explains that his grandfather had built up 
a shipping business, and his descendants, through influence, 
have been “shoved into decent jobs.” Whereas the 
ambitious James is the son of a hard-driven teacher in one 
of the Manchester Council schools, whose brains, unaided 
by money or influence, have only brought him the reward 
of living his life unnoticed in a dingy suburb. And even 
“pure science,” it seems, prefers her votaries to be “ well 
connected.” We get a glimpse of this disturbing fact from 
the talk of the cynical Briggs, James’s fellow Demonstrator 
in the Research Laboratory. Briggs has just heard the 
news that his bland chief, Professor Turner, that “eminent 
diner-out,” has just been made a Fellow of the Royal 
Society in recognition of his papers on magnetism. “ Easy 
stuff,’ comments Briggs. ‘Nothing but measurements. 
Does sort of take the ambition out of one, doesn’t it?’’ To 
which James responds, gloomily, that the news of the Pro- 
fessor’s honors is “ really a bit too thick!” 

James's conviction as to the exalted réle science should 
play in civilizatioa shows that he has the root of the matter 
in him, but when he pushes his suit with Marjorie Lane, 
whose parents are too wise to begin by opposing her engage- 
ment, he has to confess that the lectureship he is in search 
of only amounts to two hundred a year. And Marjorie’s 
comment is simple. ‘I’m sure father would think that 
two hundred was hardly enough, and—well, father could 
make things very unpleasant.’’ So, torn by his passion and 
incited by Marjorie, James decides to seek for “a job in 
some commercial firm and clear out of the college altogether.”’ 
He secures, without too much difficulty, a situation with a 
Telephone Company, at £235 a year, and is warmly con- 
gratulated by his chief, Professor Turner. James 
finds that however intelligent are the men at the 
Telephone Company, they are strangely without enthu- 


siasm and without interests. “The more experienced 
men did no real study. They left that to the 
newcomers.” Their chief aim seems to be to keep their job, 


and to study their chief's moods. So we see James settlins 
down doggedly into his cul-de-sac. 

The moral that the British public may draw seems 
capable of expansion. But one doubts if even the war will 
ram it home to people who measure the value of science in 
terms of cash on delivery. 





The Geek in the City. 





Since the holidays attendance on the Stock Exchange has 
increased, and, despite the absence of encouraging news, 
gilt-edged securities have been fairly firm. Scandinavian 
stocks have risen, fallen, and again recovered during the 
last week or two, mainly owing to the fluctuations in 
exchange. This exchange problem is certain to become more 
and more acute as time goes on. Even the dollar currency 
of the United States is now depreciating in neutral coun- 
tries, especially in Spain. American war expenditure is 
rising by leaps and bounds. It is now anticipated that the 
average daily cost will be over 29 million dollars for military 
purposes, and over 114 million dollars for loans to the Allies. 
This, it will be seen, is even greater than British expendi- 
ture, though, of course, the United States has more than 
double the population, and probably far more than double 
the national income of the United Kingdom. 


Hupson’s Bay Company. 

An increase in the dividend, from 20 to 30 per cent., 
gave rise to expectations of a good showing in the report 
of the Hudson’s Bay Co., which have been justified by its 
publication. The profit on fur sales, at one time the Com- 
pany’s chief centre of activity, increased from £23,000 to 
£37,500 in spite of a smaller quantity brought to market. 
Sales of farm lands showed an increase, both in acreage 
and in the average price obtained, but town properties were 
neglected. The bulk of the profits for the year was contri- 
buted by saleshops, which brought in £214,400, as against 
£247,509 a year ago, the reduction being due to heavier 
working costs. The year’s results compare with those of 


previous years as follows: 


Year ended May 31st 1913. 1914. 1915 1916 1917. 

£ £ £ £ £ 
Land Profit ... ; ..- 599,900 297,200 5,500 31,300 162,800 
lrading Profit «.. 228,300 86,600 30,600 266,700 279,700 
Ordinary Dividend 00,000 400,000 200,000 300,000 
50 p.c 40 p.c nil 20 p.c 30 p.c 
Carry forward a . 285,50 220.500 118,100 167,600 188,100 


The land profit, though better than for the two previous 
years, is well below the average of the past decade, but 
trading profit is the best for many years. A dividend of 
‘5 per cent. is paid, free of income-tax, to Ordinary share- 
holders on account of land sales, leaving £20,055 to the credit 
of land account. The general profit and loss account shows 
a balance of £279,700, from which a further dividend of 15 per 
cent., less income-tax, is paid, making a total distribution of 
30 per cent. The yield at the present quotation works out at 
just under 43 per cent. 


Two Brewery Reports. 

Last week dividend announcements were made by two 
well-known brewery companies—Watney, Combe, Reid & Co., 
and Arthur Guinness, Son & Co. Market anticipations 
favored a distribution to the Deferred Ordinary shareholders 
of the former, who have received nothing for ten years, but 
the announcement of a dividend of 8 per cent. was unex- 
pectedly good. The report now to hand shows that net trading 
profit for the year ended June 30th last amounted to 
£516,600, as against £386,000. The directors attribute this 
increase to the fact that the Company held a large stock of 
barley, bought in 1915-16 at a “comparatively low figure,” 
and to increased receipts from the sale of by-products 
(dried grains, &c.). After paying 4 per cent. on the Preferred 
Ordinary stock, as against 25 per cent. for the previous year, 
and 8 per cent. on the Deferred Ordinary, the balance for- 
ward is £40,900 higher, at £89,500. The Guinness report 
shows that brewing profits fell from £5,470,200 to £4,917,600, 
but the net profit is £395,500 higher, at £1,906,100, owing 
to a reduction of £952,500 in excise and license duties. 
Excess profits duty requires £473,100 and income-tax 
£293,400, while £255,000 is set aside for depreciation and 
reserve. A dividend and bonus of 16 per cent., free of income- 
tax, on the Ordinary shares absorbs £800,000, leaving 
£177,800 to be carried forward, as against £104,400 
brought in. 

LUcELLUM. 
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MARCONI’S WIRELESS TELECRAPH CO. LTD. 


THE ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING of this Company was held on 
the 9th inst., at the Cannon Street Hotel, E.C., Mr. Godfrey C. 
Isaacs, managing director, presiding. 

he Chairman, after expressing the regret of Senatore 
Marconi at being unable to be present, first dealt with the 
accounts, stating that the balance of contracts, sales, and trading 
accounts was less than in the preceding year, as was also the 
balance of the net profit, but it must be borne in mind that 
during 1915 they had some large contracts of an exceptional 
nature to carry out. The relationship between the Admiralty 
and the company had continued to be equally agreeable to the 
company, and satisfactory to the Admiralty, as reported last 
year. Some of the associated companies had made considerable 
progress during the year, some had been adversely affected by 
the war, and one or two had been able to do little more than 
mark time. The Marconi’s International Marine Communica- 
tion Co. had shown a substantial development, and its progress 
was even greater than last year. The Board regarded that 
business as a very sound industrial investment, which was not 
likely to return less than 15 per cent. per annum, and they had 
every reason to hope to see an improvement upon that. The 
Russian company had continued to do a very large business, and 
paid a dividend for 1916 at the rate of 17 per cent. The French 
company had declared an increased dividend. 

The American company showed an improvement upon 1916, 
but was handicapped in consequence of the trans-Atlantic 
stations being unable to work owing to the stations on this side 
being required for war purposes. ‘They were advised that fair 
compensation would be paid. There was a compensating 
element in the immense number of orders which had been 
placed with the company by the U.S. Government, which should 
result in a very satisfactory year’s work indeed, notwithstanding 
the closing of their telegraph services. The company had been 
much occupied in legal proceedings against infringers of their 
patents, which had resulted satisfactorily to the company. The 
Canadian company had had to contend with abnormal conditions 
created by the war, but the accounts would show an improvement 
over the preceding year, though they would represent a period 
of eleven months only, The Spanish company had turned the 
corner, and was fast approaching a position which would enable 
them to pay dividends. 

Thé Chairman then referred to the Locker-Lampson case 
and the circular which had been forwarded to the shareholders. 
He said that at every annual meeting since 1912 he had been 
prevented from saying anything about the business which Mr. 
Marconi and himself carried out in America, as the matter was 
sub judice. He was now free to speak, and he dealt with the 
subject at very great length. He explained the condition of the 
American company at the time Mr. Marconi and himself went 
there, and the steps taken to put it upon a sound footing. These 
steps included the provision of fresh capital, and a scheme was 
arranged which required an absolute guarantee that £1,400,000 
should be subscribed. 

He told Mr. Marconi that the guarantee ought to be pro- 
vided, and that he would personally be responsible for £500,000. 
This arrangement concluded, he set to work to place as many 
of the shares as he could, calling in Mr. Heybourn, who relieved 
him of part of the shares and placed them in America. Mr. 
Heybourn had been the jobber representing the Marconi market, 
and had been a great friend of the company. But for this 
responsibility, which he (Mr. Isaacs) took upon his shoulders, 
the transaction would not have gone through, and, had nothing 
abnormal happened, he would have offered a number of the 
shares to English shareholders at the issue price; but in 
consequence of the “ Titanic’’ catastrophe there was a boom in 
America in Marconi shares, and it was this which was respon- 
sible for the rapid rise in price of their shares on the market. 

It was in consequence of this that he, quite unjustly, had been 
subject to innuendos and attacks. When the excitement sub- 
sided, the shares came down to a small premium. The business 
resulted in a net profit to the company of many thousands of* 
pounds. 

Dealing with Mr. Hamilton’s circular, he categorically 
denied the allegations made against him in it, and said his 
position to-day was that whatever shares he took, and whatever 
shares he made himself responsible for, he held still, and they 
represented a substantial loss. Everything which he did, which 
resulted in a profit, although he was entitled to it, and it 
amounted to over £50,000, he declined to retain, but handed 
it over to the company. He had never made any profit, and was 
not willing to make any profit out of any transaction in which 
the company was in any way interested. 

After dealing with the facts which Mr. Hamilton emphasized, 
the Chairman stated that he had received a letter from Mr. 
Marconi to the effect that if the shareholders supported the 
threatened renewal of personal attacks upon him (Mr. Isaacs) 
and the other directors, he would terminate his connection with 
the company by resigning from the board. 

The report was unanimously adopted, and a vote of con- 
fidence in the chairman, the managing director, and the board 
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PINEHURST, CROWBOROUGH -.SUSSEX;} 
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KINGSLEY HOTEL, 
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THACKERAY HOTEL, 


Opposite the Brilish Museum, 
Great Russell Street, London. 


These well-appointed and commodious Temperance Hotels will, it is be lieved, 
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BRIGHTON. 
THE HOTEL METROPOLE. __ Fred. T. Pamment, Manager. 
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